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Preferred  by 
celebrated  artists  who 
know  Symmetricut  Reeds  can  be  consistently 

relied  upon  for 
smooth,  peak  performance. 


\  STA^U  (HIT! 

\ 

Ciccone  Symmetricut  Reeds  are  an  obvious 
stand  out  among  reeds  by  reason  of  their  fine  cane_  •• 
their  tested  quality  .  .  .  their  careful  selection  .  .  . 
their  instant  response. 


THING  NEWJN/CIARINET 


Built  of  old,  seasoned  grenadilla  wood, 
with  steel -like  strength,  silver-plated, 
mechanism  —  on  the  most  modern,  complete  and 
expensive  production  equipment  ever  provided 
for  the  making  of  a  clarinet. 

A  new  system  of  manufacture  will  permit  com¬ 
plete  interchangeability  of  all  key  parts,  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  method  of  key  making,  with 
code-numbered  keys,  immediately  replaceable. 

Newly  developed  and  designed  by  our  famed  ex¬ 
perts.  New  Bore  gives  maximum  of  tone  all  over 
the  clarinet.  There  are  no  dim,  thin  or  dead  tones 
or  registers.  Comparison  solicited  with  the  best! 

(Boosey  &  Hawkes  clarinets  are  played  in  many  of 
the  world’s  best  musical  organizations,  symphony 
orchestras,  etc.  Their  splendid  workmanship 
materials  and  great  durability  are  fnatters  of  record). 

All  we  ask  is  a  fair,  unbiased  comparison.  Let  the 
results  tell  the  story. 

Ask  your  Dealer 


HAWKBf 


No.  SOI,  Boehm  system 
17  keys,  6  rings,  silver- 
plated  keys,  complete  in  case. 
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Here  is  the  very  instrument  — 

the  Holton  Model  48  trumpet  —  that  Pfc. 

Johnny  Long,  recently  of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  Te¬ 
heran,  Iran,  praises  so  lavishly.  Its  always  depend¬ 
able,  clear  and  sweet  tone  quality  accounts  for  its 
widespread  popularity  among  band  musicians 
everywhere.  —  Your  dealer  has  the  new  Holtons 
on  display.  See  him  today. 

Frank  HOLTON  &  Co.,  Elkhorn,  VC'isconsin 
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MAKERS  OF  QUALITY  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


. .  .  9  Jtaka,  nuf. 
fisiLinhamt . . . 

My  dear  Boh:  Your  ‘T  am  Music”  in 
the  November  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  (border  and  ail  considered) 
is.  to  my  way  of  thlnkinft.  a  masterpiece. 

However,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what 
you  mean  when  you  add  to  that  beautiful 
line  “Song  of  the  angels  in  the  house  of 
Good"  this  statement.  i'The  snare  and 
delusion  of  hell." 

Maybe  you  have  reference  to  the  buKler 
in  the  lower  picture  who  may  be  luring 
those  warriors  on  to  further  death  and 
destruction,  or  maybe  like  Carl  Sandburg 
when  asked  by  one  of  his  admirers  just 
what  he  meant  when  he  said  "The  fog 
moves  in  on  little  cat  feel,  sits  on  its 
haunches  overlooking  the  harbor,  and  then 
moves  on."  His  reply  to  the  question  wan 
"Well  lady,  I  really  don’t  know." 

U|>on  second  thought,  I  know  you  are 
more  analytical,  and  truly,  I'm  looking 
forward  to  your  reply  to  my  question.  I 
am  going  to  frame  this  page  for  my  studio 
but  before  displaying  It  I  must  know  the 
answer  to  all  conceivable  questions  that 
might  be  asked  me  concerning  It.  Rei 
Elton  Fair,  Denver,  Colorado. 

•  •  • 

tiiad  you  like  the  little  Item  and  hope 
your  remarks  are  genuine  because  I  am 
sending  a  reprint  which  in  suitable  for 
framing.  The  sentence  you  refer  to  is  in¬ 
tended  to  express  the  two  extreme  uses  of 
music.  It  has  long  been  my  contention 
that  music  Is  strictly  a  spiritual  quality 
and  a  human  means  of  praising  Uod.  I 
got  this  idea  from  the  scriptural  writingi^ 
as  the  admonition  appears  frequently 
therein  to  lift  up  your  voice  or  play  an 
instrument  in  praise  or  acknowledgment 
of  Him. 

If  this  Is  true  then  there  is  only  oiw 
kind  of  music  and  that  is  Insplratlonal- 
that  which  elevates  thought  and  brings  rt 
into  contact  with  spiritual  reality. 

That  which  we  call  music  but  succeeds 
only  In  aggravating  the  carnal  senses  of 
lust  can  not  really  be  music  at  all.  Never- 
the-less  It  is  commonly  called  music  and 
It  is  that  to  which  I  refer  In  the  phrase 
you  feel  inclined  to  take  a  poke  at. 

•  •  • 

The  work  is  not  new,  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously  in  a  small  town  news¬ 
paper  and  afterward  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Complete  originality  is  not  due 
me,  for  the  same  style  of  writing,  "I  am 
this"  or  "I  am  that”  has  been  applied  to 
other  subjects.  Also  several  'T  am  Music" 
manuscripts  have  been  published  and 
called  to  my  attention  since  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  my  own.  The  writers  of  all 
of  these,  regardless  of  irfies.  had  original 
ideas  which  they  finely  express.  My  writ¬ 
ing  differs  from  others  because  it  holds  to 
the  spiritual  or  heavenly  quality,  origin 
and  purpose  of  true  music. 

We  have  no  brief  with  the  “hot  stuff." 
—often  referred  to  as  “low  down,” — 
which  belongs  to  this  mortal  realm  In 
which  we  mortals  live,  and  is  equally  as 
temporary. 

Here  is  another  "I  am  Music"  written 
some  time  ago  by  Allan  C.  Inman. 

•  •  • 

I  AM  MUSIC 


/  AM  MUSIC,  most  ancient  of  ARTS. 

/  am  more  tban  ancient — I  am  ETER¬ 
NAL. 

I  I  Please  turn  to  page  6) 
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A  ''Must"  in  thu  Education  of 
Drummors  and  Band  Loadors 

Here  in  one  exciting  book  is  the  essence 
of  drum-fsmous  William  F.  Ludwig’s  ex¬ 
perience  as  artist  and  teacher.  Here,  in  70 
fascinating  pages,  are  all  the  secrets  of 
top-notch  drummers  and  top-flight  drum 
sections.  70  specially  posed  photographs, 
with  music  and  explanatory  text,  carry  you 
to  mastery  of  all  the  instruments  of  the 
drummer’s  art— cymbals,  bass,  concert  and 
parade  /Irums,  tympani,  bell  lyra,  tambou¬ 
rine,'  castanets.  Study  the  pulsations  of  the 
roll  — learn  how  ace  percussion  sections 
operate  —  play  new  and  original  solos  — 
team  to  read  at  sight.  $1.50  at  your  music 
dealer.  If  he  can’t  supply  you,  order  direct. 
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Pen  in  Hand*  Cont. 

(Bey ins  on  page  4) 

Even  before  life  fommenced  upon  thin 
earth,  I  was  here — in  the  winds  and  the 
waves. 

When  the  first  trees  and  flowers  and 
grasses  appeared,  I  was  among  them. 

And  when  MAN  came,  /  at  once  became 
the  most  delicate,  the  most  subtle  and 
the  most  powerful  medium  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  Man’s  emotions.  When  men  were 
little  more  than  beasts,  I  influenced  them 
for  their  good. 

In  all  ages,  I  hare  inspired  men  with 
hope,  kindled  their  love,  given  a  voice  to 
their  fops,  cheered  them  on  to  valorous 
deeds  and  soothed  them  in  time  of  despair. 

I  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  drama 
of  life,  whose  end  and  purpose  is  the  com¬ 
plete  perfeetion  of  man’s  nature. 

Through  my  influence  human  nature  has 
bee7i  uplifted,- sweetened  and  refined. 

With  the  aid  of  men,  I  hove  become  a 
Fine  Art  from  Tubacian  to  Thomas  Edi¬ 
son,  a  long  line  of  brightest  minds  hare 
devoted  themselves  to  the  perfection  of 
instruments  through  which  men  may  uti¬ 
lize  my  powers  and  enjoy  my  charms. 

/  have  myriads  of  voices  and  instru¬ 
ments.  /  am  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and 
on  their  tongues,  i»  all  lands  and  among 
all  peoples:  the  ignorant  and  the  unlet¬ 
tered  ktiow  me,  not  less  than  the  rich  and 
the  learned. 

For  /  speak  to  all  men,  in  a  language 
that  all  understand.  Even  the  deaf  hear 
me,  if  they  must  listen  to  the  voice  of 
their  own  souls. 

I  am  the  food  of  love. 

I  have  taught  men  gentleness  and 
peace;  and  I  have  led  them  onward  to 
heroic  deeds. 

I  comfort  the  lonely,  and  I  harmonise 
the  discords  of  crowds. 

I  am  a  necessary  luxury  to  all  men. 

I  am  music. 
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Walter  R.  Olsen.  Fremont,  Nebraska 


Walter  R.  Oltan  ii  one  man  who  can  rafuta  th*  popular  saying  that  an  axpart  is  "a  guy 
away  from  homo."  Mr.  Olson  is  vary  much  at  homo  in  Pramont.  In  fact,  ha  was  born 
thar*  and,  axcapt  for  a  faw  yaars  spent  following  th*  Musa  about  th*  country,  has  baan 
thar*  avar  sine*. 

And  anyone  in  Fremont  can  tall  you  that  Walt  Olsen  is  vary  much  of  an  axpart,  too.  As 
director  of  th*  active  music  department  of  th*  senior  high  school,  Mr.  Olsan  is  rasponsibi* 
for  th*  parformancas'of  a  95  piece  concert  band,  a  72  piece  marching  band,  and  a  65  piece 
symphony  orchestra,  in  addition  to  a  great  many  other  musical  activities. 

As  organizer  and  director  of  the  Fremont  Community  Symphony  for  five  yaars,  and  mor* 
racanHy  as  conductor  of  the  Framont  Symphonic  Band,  such  noted  soloists  as  Dr.  Frank 
Simon  and  Percy  Grainger  have  performed  under  his  baton.  His  deep  intarast  in  th* 
musical  education  field  is  raflactad  in  his  writings,  which  covar  a. broad  rang*  of  topics 
and  have  appearad  in  the  leading  musical  publications  of  th*  country. 

Prominant  among  the  items  on  Mr.  Olson's  crowded  agenda  for  this  yaar  ar*  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  th*  All-Stat*  Band  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  which  h*  will  assume  this  summer 
for  th*  fifth  consecutive  term,  and,  for  the  second  summer,  th*  direction  of  the  band  at 
the  Western  Stat*  Band  Camp  at  Gunnison,  Colorado. 

A  graduate  of  th*  Fremont  High  School  and  of  th*  Midland  Collage  of  Fremont,  Mr. 
Olsan  is  married  and  has  two  children.  Both  ar*  well  on  th*  way  to  following  in  their 
musical  father's  footsteps,  and  th*  Olsen  home  at  times  sounds  like  a  rehearsal  hall. 

Yes,  Walter  Olsan  didn't  have  to  journey  far  to  find  success.  He's  doing  fin*  right  in  his 
home  town  on  th*  Great  Plains — a  native  son  of  whom  his  mother  state,  Nebraska,  can 
be  justly  proud. 

“Jhnif.  CbtSL  TnaJdnj^ 

Cbrnhica,  IfnuAiad" 
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As  the  City 
Symphony  Man 
sees  the 

School  HORNIST 

By  7n.  ^acobA, 


•  STUDENTS  OF  THE  FRENCH 
HORN  in  areas  away  from  cities 
where  Symphony  Orchestras  are  lo¬ 
cated,  are  at  a  definite  and  unfair 
disadvantage  in  obtaining  correct  and 
sound  schooling.  In  smaller  com¬ 
munities,  rural  districts,  and  even 
many  large  cities  it  is  often  impossible 
for  the  aspiring  Hornist  to  find  a 
teacher  who  knows  how  to  hold  a 
Horn  correctly,  much  less  play  it  so. 

Many  of  these  teachers  may  be  fine 
Trumpet,  Trombone,  or  Woodwind 
pedagogues,  but  to  most  of  them  the 
French  Horn  is,  and  will  remain,  a 
brass  instrument  “something  on  the 
order  of  the  Trumpet,  except  that  it 
has  rotary  valves." 

It  is  not  the  student’s  fault  when 
he  has  been  taught  to  start  the  tone 
by  dropping  his  tongue  from  the  roof 
of  his  mouth  or  by  puffing  air  be¬ 
tween  his  lips  to  make  them  buzz, 
that  the  notes  start  with  a  “pflub" 
or  “blurb." 

Though  it  is  not  my  purpose  in 
this  article  to  write  a  lesson  on  “How 
to  Play  the  Horn,”  I  would  like  to 
point  out  one  example  to  show  that  a 
teacher’s  ability  to  teach  Trumpet, 
Trombone,  and  other  instruments 
does  not  necessarily  qualify  him  to 
teach  French  Horn. 

-Assuming  that  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  Horn  and  its  mouthpiece  is 
familiar  to  you,  I  need  only  point  out 
that  the  great  proportionate  depth  of 
cup  in  the  mouthpiece  and  the  over¬ 
all  length  of  tubing  in  the  instrument 
call  for  a  different  approach  than 
other  brasses.  • 

I  .believe  most  boys  at  one  time  or 
iinother  have  improvised  a  telephone 
system  with  a  long  piece  of  pipe  or 


Mr.  Jacobs  is  a  member  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Symphony  Orchestra,  end  as¬ 
sistant  to  Max  Pottag,  hornist,  well 
known  to  School  Musician  readers. 

garden  hose.  If  the  speaking  tube 
was  about  twenty  feet  long,  and  you 
spoke  to  your  friend  at  the  other  end, 
enunciating  normally,  your  words 
were  apt  to  reach  him  in  a  jumble, 
and  you  found  after  several  “What 
did  you  say's"  on  his  part,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  over-enunciate  and  over¬ 
pronounce  your  words  in  order  to 
make  your  speech  reach  the  other 
end  intelligibly.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  speaking  tube  were  only  three 
or  four  feet  long,  your  partner  would 
experience  little  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  your  speaking  normally. 

In  the  above  example,  if  we  sub¬ 
stitute  a  Horn  for  the  longer  tube  and 
a  trumpet  for  the  shorter,  you  can 
see  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  articulation  alone.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  the  greater  the 


diameter  of  the  tube  the  greater  is 
the  ease  of  articulation  and  visa 
versa;  consider  the  small  bore  of  the 
Horn  and  it  becomes  even  more  ap¬ 
parent. 

The  fault  is  not  with  the  well-in¬ 
tentioned  student,  but  with  the  teach¬ 
er  who  has  not  thought  it  necessary 
or  found  time  to  learn  the  facts  from 
proper  authorities. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  examples 
of  what  .1  am  trying  to  make  clear  oc¬ 
curred  at  a  summer  music  camp 
where  I  was  invited  to  conduct  a 
seminar  for  school  music  teachers. 
One  teacher,  after  informing  me  that 
she  had  been  teaching  Horn  in  her 
school  for  seven  years  and  that  she 
had  recently  purchased  four  new 
>  Horns  for  $600,  told  me  that  she  had 
been  teaching  her  students  to  hold  up 
the  bell  of  the  instrument  with  the 
right  hand  because  she  could  not 
think  of  a  better  place  to  rest  the 
Horn.  She  noticed  for  the  first  time 
that  day,  when  I  played,  that  I  used 
my  right  hand  “differently."  I  recall 
telling  her  that  she  could  have  saved 
the  school  system  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  achieved  the  same  tonal 
effect  in  her  orchestra  if  she  had  pur¬ 
chased  $40  Alto  horns. 

The  Horn  can  be  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  any  school  music  ensemble. 
It  can  contribute  a  sonorous  and 
beautiful  sound,  unduplicated  by  any 
other  instrument,  or  it  can  provide  a 
coarse  ugly  sound  and  provide  more 
missed  notes  and  “clinkers”  in  your 
concerts  than  any  other  instrument. 
The  results  are  largely  up  to  the 
teacher,  for  certainly,  even  the  finest 
talent  will  be  wasted  or  spoiled  with¬ 
out  the  proper  foundation. 
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— but  You  Must  Capture  These 
Eleven  Fundamentals  Before 
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Practice  (REALLY) 

Makes  Perfect 


By  Qjwin/^  (jhaifsjthL 

Director,  Music  Education  Department 
State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa. 


e  ALL  OF  U8  ARE  FAMILIAR 
WITH  THE  OLD  ADAGE  that  “Prac¬ 
tice  Makes  Perfect.”  However,  this  is 
only  a  half  truth,  for  practicing  in  it¬ 
self  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
the  right  procedures,  materials,  atti¬ 
tudes,  habits,  skills,  information, 
standards,  ideals  and  appreciations 
are  becoming  a  part  of  your  behavior 
patterns,  and  functional  usage.  What 
we  must  have  is  purposeful  and 
thoughtful  practice  so  that  what  is 
learned  is  eventually  mastered  and 
functional  as  part  of  your  equipment. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  underlie  the  techniques 
of  performing  on  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  Learning  to  play  a  musical  in¬ 
strument  is  learning  a  form  of  skilled 
movement  When  learning  any  skill 
which  requires  repetition,  a  definite 
psychological  procedure  myst  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  order  to  insure  the  greatest  , 
success  and  satisfaction. 

1.  The  learner  must  have  a  definite 
purpose  in  mind  before  he  begins  the 
acquisition  of  a  habit.  There  must 
be  a  desire  to  learn  to  play  the  in¬ 
strument.  Desire  usually  leads  to  an 
interest  in  gratifying  that  desire, 
which  in  turn  will  lead  to  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  effort  to  acquire  the  necessary 
ability  to  achieve  the  satisfaction  of 
that  desire. 

2.  Before  beginning  to  work,  the 
student  must  be  certain  that  he  knows 
exactly  what  to  do.  Bad  habits  are 
often  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  as  to 
how  to  proceed.  Don’t  begin  to  play 
until  you  know  key,  meter,  fingerings, 
rhsrthmic  patterns  and  phrases.  Single 
out  difficult  passages  for  pre  -  study 
vocally  and  work  out  some  dexterity 
in  terms  of  fingering  or  bowing, 
etcetera,  before  you  try  to  play  them. 

3.  A  habit  must  be  started  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  the  student  must  use  the 
correct  form  wherever  and  whenever 


he  plays,  without  permitting  any  de¬ 
viation  from  the  correct  form.  ‘Dr. 
Mursell  has  defined  technique  as  the 
perfect  coordination  between  an  in¬ 
dividual  and  an  instrument.  You  must 
study  the  requirements  of  perform¬ 
ance  on  the  instrument,  and  work  an¬ 
alytically  at  those  requirements  until 
you  can  achieve  a  finer  synthesis,  or 
performance  of  the  whole  work  with¬ 
out  breakdown  in  any  one  aspect.  For 
example,  on  wind  instruments  we  can 
analyze  techniques  in  terms  of  em¬ 
bouchure,  fingering,  breath  control  and 
articulation.  All  performance  involves 
the  perfect  coordination  of  all  four 
aspects  of  these  techniques.  But  in 
arranging  our  study,  we  can  prepare 
materials  which  wi)l  develop  each  of 
these  aspects  in  particular,  with  pur¬ 
poseful  attention  given  to  each  one  in 
turn.  Then  we  would  put  them  all  to¬ 
gether  without  thinking  particularly 
in  terms  of  each  one  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  musical  composition. 

4.  All  practice  must  be  conducted 
with  attention.  Attention  may  be 
held  through  variations  of  the  details 
of  drill.  Each  time  you  repeat  any¬ 
thing,  try  to  improve  some  particular 
aspect  of  your  performance.  Don’t 
repeat  merely  for  the  sake  of  repeti¬ 
tion.  Focus  your  thoughtful  attention 
on  improving  fingering,  better  tone, 
more  accurate  reading  of  rhythms, 
finer  dynamic  interpretation,  better 
phrasing,  better  attack  or  release,  bet¬ 
ter  breath  control,  firmer  embouchure, 
cleaner  articulation.  Remember,  it  is 
thoughtful  practice  that  makes  perfect 
performance. 


5.  Test  yourself  frequently  to  see 
how  well  you  have  mastered  something 
previously  learned.  We  call  this  re¬ 
view.  It’s  purpose  is  to  keep  skills 
alive  and  ready  for  use  as  well  as  to 
prepare  us  for  more  advanced  work 
later  in  the  game.  Let  your  review 
work  be  spaced  according  to  a  time, 
span  based  on  the  law  of  remembrance. 
You  should  review  the  same  composi¬ 
tion  less  frequently  after  mastery  is 
achieved,  with  longer  time  spans  be¬ 
tween  reviews.  This  will  also  serve  to 
develop  your  ability  to  memorize.  The 
first  week  you  might  review  a  work 
every  day;  the  next  week  every  other 
day;  the  third  week  every  third  day; 
the  fourth  week  every  fourth  day,  etc. 
In  other  words,  distribute  your  prac¬ 
tice  time  according  to  the  law  of  de¬ 
creasing  the  practice  periods  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  interval  of  time  between 
practice  periods  as  skill  increases  on 
a  given  work.  This  will  free  your  time 
properly  for  the  acquisition  of  new 
skills,  while  maintaining  mastery  over 
the  old  skills. 

6.  See  that  there  is  definite  use  of 
the  skills  acquired  at  intervals  in  the 
course  of  your  study.  Just  because  you 
have  once  mastered  a  skill  is  no  guar¬ 
anty  that  it  will  always  be  ready  for 
use.  Occasional  calls  must  be  made 
upon  it  to  keep  it  in  mind. 

7.  Don’t  practice  beyond  the  point 
of  fatigue.  If  you  are  tired,  your  mind 
will  not  respond  to  the  demands  made 
upon  it,  and  your  muscles  will  not 
function  properly.  ’Therefore,  space 
your  practice  periods  not  on  a  basis 
of  the  clock  hour,  but  rather  on  the 
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basis  of  your  ability  to  perform  with¬ 
out  fatigue  setting  in.  Several  pe¬ 
riods  of  short  duration  are  worth 
more  than  one  long  period  since  you 
return  refreshed  each  time. 

8.  Provide  variety  of  materials  for 
study.  Don’t  limit  yourself  merely  to 
technical  studies,  or  a  piece.  Tour  in¬ 
terest  and  effort  will  be  sustained  by 
as  wide  a  variety  of  materials  as  you 
can  provide.  Therefore,  practice  tech¬ 
nical  studies,  solos,  chamber  music, 
band  and  orchestra  music,  so  that  you 
become  familiar  with  every  tirpe  of 
style  needed  for  proper  performance. 

9.  Enrich  your  musical  background 
and  standards  of  performance.  Music 
is  an  art  of  sound  and  you  should 
acquire  concepts  of  the  finest  tone 
quality  and  -  interpretation  possible 
on  your  instrument.  You  can  do  this 
Ity  listening  to  great  performers  on 
your  Instrument  through  radio,  re¬ 
cordings,  sound  films  and  attendance 


at  concerts.  Strive  to  emulate  such 
performance.  Listen  to  yourself  all 
the  time,  and  make  every  tone  you 
produce  have  the  full  essence  of  beauty 
which  you  are  capable  of  producing. 
If  you  think  of  good  tone  constantly 
you  will  be  amazed  at  how  soon  you 
will  be  able  to  produce  good  tone. 

10.  Enrich  your  musical  informa¬ 
tion  and  acquire  all  the  necessary  data 
relative  to  the  background  of  the  com¬ 
posers  you  are  studying.  It  is  amazing 
how  much  better  you  will  play  Mozart 
if  you  are  aware  of  the  infiuences  in 
Mozart’s  life  and  times.  Music  is  con¬ 
ceived  only  in  the  matrix  of  experience 
of  a  composer’s  life.  If  you  are  aware 
of  the  infiuences  which  affected  a  com¬ 
poser,  you  will  play  his  music  with 
so  much  more  understanding  of  the 
demands  of  the  musical  score. 

11.  Seek  criticism  of  your  perform¬ 
ance  from  experts  whenever  possible. 
If  you  have  the  opportunity  of  play¬ 


ing  for  a  fine  performer  on  your  in¬ 
strument,  you  wili  frequently  receive 
excelient  pointers  for  improving  your 
own  performance.  You  may  find  such 
guidance  right  in  your  own  school 
organizations  from  among  advanced 
students. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  suggest  to  you 
that  music  is  a  social  art.  Enrich  your 
practice  periods  as  often  as  possible 
by  practicing  with  a  better  performer 
on  duets  or  larger  ensemble  groups. 
You  will  have  the  stimulation  afforded 
by  the  social  group,  become  familiar 
with  chamber  music  literature  and 
techniques,  enrich  your  home  life  and 
community  life.  Let’s  hope  that  this 
brief  article  may  have  given  you  some 
food  for  thought  in  respect  to  the 
question,  "How  Do  Yon  Practice.” 


•  Psychology  of  Music,  J.  I.,.  Mursell — 
W.  W.  Norton. 


MUSIC  is  Wonderful,  AND  a 
Swell  way  to  Make  a 


Living 


By  (Pout  ^nuA. 


Director,  Department  of  Music 
Northeastern  State  College 
Tahlequoh,  Oklahoma 


The  advantages  of  a  broad  education 
are  readily  accepted,  but  when  that 
educatio/i  points  toward  a  definite  goal 
there  conies  a  thrill  of  joy  and  ac¬ 
complishment  beyond  description.  Fun¬ 
damental  subjects  are  necessary:  learn¬ 
ing  our  mother  tongue,  the  use  of  num- 
liers,  and  the  political  history  of  our 
country.  All  of  these  ar^  necessary  to 
ordinary  living  but  there  are  other 
things  which  lift  one  above  the  com¬ 
mon  level.  There  are  cultural  advan¬ 
tages  so  necessary  to  a  higher  plane 
of  living.  These  advantages  are  not 


always  recognized  during  the  high 
school  years  and  are  questioned  some¬ 
times  even  when  recognized.  Present 
day  living  presents  difficult  problems 
and  keen  decisions  are  necessary  if 
they  are  to  be  solved  to  advantage. 
Not  the  least  of  these  problems  Is  that 
of  a  satisfying  use  of  vocational  and 
leisure  time. 

Music  in  the  high  school  affords  an 
answer  to  this  problem.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  may  become  professional  musi¬ 
cians;  many,  many  more  will  become 
appreciative  listeners  through  high 


school  music  study.  Some  students 
place  little  value  upon  this  music  train-  j 
ing  except  for  trips  or  similar  ex¬ 
cursions.  There  is  much  more  to  be 
obtained  than  a  mere  satisfying  of 
fancy. 

High  school  music  students  are 
drawn  together  by  a  common  interest; 
a  bond  which  encourages  happy  friend¬ 
ships  where  disciplined  emotions, 
which  might  otherwise  run  riot,  may 
be  controlled  and  shunted  into  chan¬ 
nels  of  advantage  to  the  student. 
Participation  in  school  music  groups 
offers  an  excellent  proving  ground, 
and  affords  an  opportunity  for  de¬ 
cisions  as  to  the  future  use  of  music. 

Every  young  musician  has,  at  sone 
time  in  his  career,  questioned  the  pos¬ 
sible  outcome  of  his  interest  in  music. 
Just  what  has  the  field  of  music  to 
offer  in  the  future  life  of  the  high 
school  musician?  Academically,  the 
music  learned  in  high  school  can  be  of 
advantage  in  college.  The  college  or 
university  band,  orchestra  or  chamber 
groups  afford  an  advanced  playing 
level  and  a  wider  musical  vision  with 
the  possibilities  of  music  scholarships. 
The  dance  l)and  and  the  possibility  of 
radio  work,  assistantships  in  the  music 
department,  and  part  -  time  teaching 
when  the  student  has  reached  such  pro¬ 
ficiency,  are  well  worth  attention. 

So  often  it  is  impressed  upon  the 
high  school  student  that  the  field  of 
music  is  too  limited.  Nothing  could 
lie  further  from  the  truth.  I.iOok  at 
the  possibilities  in  music  when  think¬ 
ing  of  your  future.  In  every  field  in 
which  music  now  plays  a  part  there 
must' be  replacements.  As  the  popula¬ 
tion  increases  there  must  be  additional 
musicians  to  fill  the  increasing  -needs. 
Leisure  time,  as  it  l)ecomes  more  and 
more  a  part  of  our  lives,  will  have  to 
be  supplied  with  some  kind  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  entertainment,  and  education,  a 
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The  high  school  musician  who  chooses  the 
Held  of  prolessional  music  will  encounter 
only  two  limitations:  his  own  ability,  and 
his  will  to  do.  To  be  successful  in  music  the 
student  must  have  no  misconception  of  his 
own  ability.  His  will  to  do  must  allow  no 
alternative  than  to  learn  thoroughly  the 
fundamentals  of  music  both  in  theoretical 
subjects  and  in  applied  music  with  one 
object  in  view;  not  to  become  a  musical 
star  but  to  be  completely  imbued  with  the 
fundamentals  of  music,  the  only  real  basis 
for  musical  success. 


great  part  of  which  will  be  music. 
Who  is  going  to  supply  all  this  music 
need?  You  may  rest  assured  that 
somebody  will.  It  might  as  well  be 
you!  It  can  be  if  the  possibilities  and 
the  attendant  problems  before  you  are 
carefully  analyzed. 

The  possibilities  for  the  young  musi¬ 
cian  are  greater  now  than  ever  before 
in  our  history,  a  statement  quite  con¬ 
trary  to  that  often  heard.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  in  “the  good  old  days” 
high  school  bands  were  few  and  far 
between  compared  to  the  present  day. 
State  and  national  contest-festivals,  as 
we  know  them,  had  not  yet  come  to 
life  —  only  a  few  scattered  contests 
were  taking  place  for  there  was  no 
wide-spread  instrumental  movement. 
Leisure  time,  what  little  there  was, 
was  occupied  by  the  phonograph,  the 
silent  movie,  and  the  wonderful  one- 
tube  (if  any)  radio!  Vocationally,  a 
few  musicians  were  working  in  record¬ 
ing  orchestras  but  these  were  usually 
recruited  from  the  established  bands 
of  the  time.  Radio  was  a  novelty  and 
had  not  yet  opened  a  field  for  the  play¬ 
ing  musician.  The  big  vocational  field 
was  the  movies  which  employed  any¬ 
thing  from  a  pianist  or  organist  to  an 
orchestra  which,  in  very  few  large 
cities,  reached  symphonic  proportions. 

Today  the  picture  is  quite  different. 
Dance  bands,  large  and  small,  are 
everywhere.  Civic  orchestras  are  quite 
common,  and  while  the  talkie  has 
almost  eliminated  the  theatre  musi¬ 
cian  it  has  opened  a  wide  field  in 
“Hollywood  recordings.”  The  radio 
has  opened  a  tremendous  musical  field 
while  still  in  its  infancy,  and  televi¬ 
sion  will  widen  that  scope  to  an  un¬ 
believable  limit.  Recordings  are  hav¬ 


ing  the  greatest  sale  in  phonograph 
history,  and  recordings  have  to  be 
made  by  playing  musicians.  Several 
new  recording  companies  have  re¬ 
cently  been  organized,  and  this  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  ‘‘biff  two”  and  several 
smaller  well  established  companies. 

Recordings,  talkies,  and  the  more 
Americanized  symphonic  organizations 
have  opened  a  wonderful  field  for  the 
composer  and  arranger  who  is  talented 
along  this  line.  Finally,  the  young 
musician  may  aspire  to  become  a  con¬ 
ductor  of  a  large  instrumental  organ¬ 
ization  such  as  a  symphonic  orchestra 
or  a  large  radio  orchestra. 

There  is  another  profession  open  to 
the  musical  student  who  desires  to 
enter  the  educational  field,  a  field  with 
multiple  possibilities.  Here  the  stu¬ 
dent  may  ultimately  become  a  private 


teacher,  a  band,  orchestra  or  choral 
director,  director  of  vocal  or  instru¬ 
mental  music  in  the  high  school,  a 
music  supervisor,  college  teacher  of . 
theory  and  music  education,  college 
band,  orchestra  or  choral  director,  city 
music  supervisor,  or  head  of  a  college 
or  university  music  department. 

The  high  school  musician  who 
chooses  the  field  of  professional  music 
will  encounter  only  two  limitations: 
his  own  ability,  and  his  will  to  do.  To 
be  successful  in  music  the'  student 
must  have  no  misconception  of  his  own 
ability.  His  will  to  do  must  allow  no 
alternative  than  to  learn  thoroughly 
the  fundamentals  of  music  both  in 
theoretical  subjects  and  in  applied 
music  with  one  object  in  view:  not  to 
become  a  musical  star  but  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  imbued  with  the  fundamentals 
of  music,  the  only  real  basis  for  mu¬ 
sical  success. 

The  high  school  music  student  may 
not  wish  to  follow  music  as  a  vocation 
but  then  he  does  not  have  to  forget 
music  on  the  day  of  graduation.  Not 
in  the  least!  The  entire  life  of  the 
citizen  in  his  community  can  be  rich 
in  musical  experiences  through  the 
community  band,  orchestra,  or  smaller 
musical  organizations,  in  family  play¬ 
ing  groups,  church  orchestras,  local 
dance  bands,  and  various  other  com¬ 
munity  musical  groups.  Living  can 
be  rich  and  happy  in  community  mu¬ 
sical  participation. 

With  the  will  to  work,  the  student 
choosing  the  music  field  during  high 
school  years  will  find  no  fault  with 
the  outcome  whether  the  choice  be  for 
vocational  purposes,  for  leisure  time 
occupation,  or  both. 

Remember,  the  demand  for  music  is 
universal — continual  and  increasing  in 
all  fields,  vocational,  recreational,  and 
educational.  Are  you  going  to  be  one 
who  furnishes  it? 


This  is  the  West  Lafayette,  Indiana  Grade  School  Orchestra  that  appeared  before 
the  Music  Section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Indianapolis  in  October. 
The  group  of  thirty-three  boys  and  girls  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grade, 
inclusive,  is  one  of  the  few  grade  school  orchestras  in  the  state.  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  who  heard  them  play  commented  with  such  appraisals  as:  "most  outstanding" — 
"the  finest  gmde  orchestra  I  ever  heard,”  and  "they  played  with  more  pre¬ 
cision  and  better  intonation  than  many  high  school  orchestras".  The  group  is 
directed  by  the  instrumental  supervisor,  Marshall  Howenstein. 
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How  "the  Boy  Wonder"  Cornetist  Became 
One  of  the  World's  Greatest  Musicians 


E 


Herman  Bellstedt 


•  THIS  IS  THE  BRIEF  STORY  of 
one  of  the  musical  world’s  most  color¬ 
ful  and  noted  bandmasters,  cornetists, 
i-omposers  and  arrangers.  As  a  boy,  I 
well  remember  that  my  father  used 
to  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  Herman 
Bellstedt  who  was  known  as  one  of 
the  foremost  artists  of  the  day.  Quot¬ 
ing  Dr.  Frank  Simon  (Bellstedt's  fa¬ 
mous  pupil):  “Mr.  Bellstedt  was  an 
original  member  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Theodore 
Thomas,  and  during  his  lifetime  he 
was  the  outstanding  musical  figure 
in  Cincinnati.”  (My  dad  was  born 
and  raised  in  that  city.) 

Herman  Bellstedt  was  born  in  Bre¬ 
men,  Germany,  on  February  21,  1868, 
and  when  he  was  barely  9  years  of 
age,  his  family  migrated  to  America. 
His  father,  a  musician,  soon  discov¬ 
ered  that  young  Herman  showed  a 
natural  inclination  toward  music,  and 
gave  him  a  splendid  elementary  train¬ 
ing.  In  1872,  the  fam.ily  moved  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  remained  Her¬ 
man’s  home  city  until  he  died.  His 
first  real  professional  tutor  was  Mylius 
Wiegand,  who  was  amazed  by  the 
rapid  progress  of  his  persevering 
pupil. 

On  May  10,  1872,  young  Bellstedt 
played  his  first  solo  before  the  public, 
being  billed  as  the  “Boy  Wonder  Cor¬ 
netist.”  This  performance  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  professional  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  day  and  he  soon  was  busy 
accepting  engagements  with  Cincin¬ 
nati’s  finest  musical  organizations. 
After  playing  2nd  cornet  for  only  two 
months  with  the  orchestra  at  the 
Arctic  Gardens,  Herman  was  promoted 
to  1st  cornet. 

In  1874,  Bellstedt  became  solo  cor¬ 
netist  of  the  famed  Cincinnati  Orches¬ 
tra  Reed  Band,  under  the  direction 
of  Michael  Brand  who  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  conductors  in 
the  United  States.  The  16-year-old 
Herman  held  this  position  for  5  con¬ 
secutive  years  with  unfailing  success. 

In  1879,  the  youthful  prodigy  was 
engaged  as  soloist  with  the  Red  Hus¬ 
sar  Band  at  West  Brighton  Beach, 
Coney  Island,  New  York.  It  was  here 
that  Bellstedt’s  fame  really  com¬ 
menced.  His  already  enviable  reputa¬ 
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tion  gained  much  headway  as  his  own 
brilliant  cornet  compositions  enchanted 
thousands  of  visitors  who  attended 
that  weli  known,  popular  resort  from 
all  over  the  country.  In  1883,  Bell¬ 
stedt  returned  to  Brighton  Beach  with 
the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  Reed  Band 
for  the  entire  season. 

In  1889,  P.  S.  Gilmore  sent  for  Bell¬ 
stedt  to  act  as  first-chair  assistant  to 


the  noted  Benjamin  C.  Bent.  As  solo¬ 
ist  at  Manhattan  Beach,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
annual  St.  Louis  Expositions,  and  on 
the  band’s  regular  nation-wide  toun, 
Herman  easily  became  a  national  fa¬ 
vorite  among  the  foremost  comet  vir¬ 
tuosos  of  those  days.  And  with  such 
artists  as  Jules  Levy,'  John  Hazel,  T 
William  Paris  Chambers  and  “Ben”  I 
Bent,  Herman  performed  amidst  plenty  I 


j  of  top-notch  competition. 

in  1892,  the  Bellstedt-Ballenburg 
Band  was  organized;  Herman  himself 
was  its  conductor  and  featured  soloist. 
This  band  filled  many  highly  success- 

fful  engagements  of  musical  impor¬ 
tance  which  perved  to  enhance  Her- 
1  man’s  already  widespread  reputation. 

!  During  these  years  he  also  took  time 
out  to  play  1st  trumpet  in  such  large 
symphony  orchestras  as  were  led  by 
I  such  distinguished  conductors  as  The- 
f  odore  Thomas,  Van  der  Stucken,  Schra- 
dieck,  and  others  equally  famous. 

In  1904,  Bellstedt  was  summoned 
by  Sousa  to  sit  beside  the  two  eminent^ 
cornet  stars,  Herbert  L.  Clarke  and 
I  Walter  B.  Rogers.  Shortly  after  the 
St  Louis  World’s  Fair  of  1904,  Rogers 
left  the  band  to  become  Musical  Di- 
I  rector  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
Company  at  Camden,  N.  J.  Then  it 
was  that  Herman  shared  honors  in 
solo  playing  with  the  immortal*  “Bert” 
Clarke  on  tours  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  also 
during  the  band’s  triumphal  European 
‘  Tour  in  1906. 

I  Quoting  Dr.  Simon:  “Volumes  could 
I  be  written  about  Herman  Bellstedt’s 
active  career.  His  personality  was  in¬ 
teresting  and  entertaining,  and  one 
could  sit  for  hours  listening  to  his 
humorous  anecdotes  and  bright  witti¬ 
cisms.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  was  always  doing  something.  Dr. 
Clarke  relates  that  during  the  tour 


Herbert  L.  Clark  (Sousa's  right) 
Walter  B.  Rogers  (Sousa’s  loft).  Her¬ 
man  Bellstedt  (in  the  rear  on  Roger’s 
left)  (Seen  looking  toward  the  left 
as  you  face  the  photo). 


of  the  provincial  towns  of  England, 
hotel  accommodations  were  most  in¬ 
adequate.  Undaunted  by  poor  lighting 
and  heating  facilities,  Bellstedt  would 
stand  up  by  a  high  mantelpiece  with 
his  heavy  overcoat  on,  writing  music 
with  the  aid  of  the  bad  light  of  a 
short  candle.  This  incident  is  typical 
of  the  industry  and  perseverance  of 
the  man,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  his 
genius  bore  fruit.” 

In  1906,  Herman  Joined  “Fred” 
Innes  as  principal  soloist  and  assistant 
leader.  In  1909,  he  was  called  West 
to  conduct  the  Denver  (Colorado)  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Band,  where  be  remained  for 
3  years.  During  that  time  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  developing  one  of  the  finest 
municipal  organizations  on  the  entire 
continent. 

In  1913,  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
of  Music  induced  Bellstedt  to  return 
to  Cincinnati  to  assume  the  position 
as  professor  of  wind  instruments  in 
that  famous  institution.  This  type  of 
life  appealed  to  the  great  musician, 
and  during  this  period  he  found  his 
greatest  opportunities  to  expand  his 
composing  and  arranging  activities,  in 
which  he  justly  took  much  pride. 

Again  quoting  Dr.  Simon:  “His  cor¬ 
net  solos  are  musical  gems  of  individu¬ 
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alistic  style  and  charm,  and  his  humor¬ 
ous  compositions  are  inimitable.  As 
an  arranger  for  band,  he  showed  ex¬ 
cellent  taste,  and  he  was  without  a 
peer  in  this  field.  Many  of  the  num¬ 
bers  of  symphonic  proportions  played 
by  the  Sousa  Band  were  arrangements 
of  Mr.  Bellstedt,  and  for  many  years 
a  Sousa  program  would  have  seemed 
incomplete  minus  one  of  his  humorous 
hits.  Mr.  Sousa  himself  frequently 
spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  ability 
and  musical  judgment  of  Herman  Bell¬ 
stedt.” 

Bellstedt  seldom  had  an  equal  as 
a  practical,  thorough  arranger  of  band 
and  orchestra  music.  His  humorous 
parodies  on  popular  tuqes  are  all  mas¬ 
terpieces.  Sousa’s  Band  played  many 
of  these  as  encores  for  years.  Among 
them  we  can  name:  “Cornin’  Thru 
the  Rye,”  “My  Wife’s  Gone  to  the 
Country,”  “Waiting  at  the  Church.” 
“Has  Anybody  Here  Seen  Kellyt” 
“Blue  Bell,”  “Get  Out  and  Get  Under,” 
and  “Good-Bye,  Girls.”  These  all  fea¬ 
tured  solos  for  each  section  of  the 
various  instruments. 

As  an  artist  Bellstedt  had  few  peers. 
As  an  arranger  he  was  tops.  His  solos 
for  ambitious  cornetists  are  the  works 
of  a  master  and  will  be  played  for 
all  time.  Few  living  today,  or  in  the 
past,  or  in  the  days  to  come,  will  ever 
surpass  or  even  approach  him.  He  was 
a  composer  and  a  conductor  and  a 
{Please  turn  to  page  38) 


Try  This  Simple  Device  to 
Amplify  Your  String  Basses 

By  Marshall  Howenstein 

Director  of  Instrumental  Music 
West  Lafayette,  Indiana 


O  BEFORE  THE  DAYS  of  the  sound 
movies  and  the  radio  the  song  pub¬ 
lishers  used  to  print  a  line  or  two  of 
a  new  song  on  the  liack  cover  of  a 
popular  number  and  head  it  with  “Try 
this  on  your  piano.”  Following  the 
same  trend  of  thought  I  will  start  this 
article  by  addressing  my  opening  re¬ 
marks  directly  to  the  orchestra  and 
band  leader  and  say:  “Mr.  Director, 
try  this  on  your  string  Ixass  section.” 
Before  your  very  ears  and  like  magic 
your  basses  will  literally  come  to  life 
and  the  results  will  be  so  astounding 
that,  when  played  in  the  normal  way 
again,  the  instruments  will  sound  thin 
and  without  color. 

Like  most  discoveries  this  came 
about  one  day  by  accident.  At  an  en¬ 
semble  rehearsal  I  lifted  a  bass  up 
on  my  podium  to  demonstrate  a  pas¬ 
sage.  When  I  drew  the  bow  across 
the  strings  I  was  so  astonished  at  the 
extra  resonance  of  the  instrument  and 
the  sub-tones  that  were  built  up  that 
I  couldn’t  realize  at  first  just  what 
was  happening.  I  decided  to  do  some 
experimenting,  and  the  plans  I  am 
passing  on  to  you  directors  in  this 
article  are  the  culmination  of  my  find¬ 
ings  so  far. 

I  have  called  it  a  tone  resonator  be¬ 
cause  that  is  exactly  what  it  is.  The 
idea  is  as  old  as  the  world,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  it  has  not  been 
tried  before  in  bringing  out  the  under 
tones  of  the  basses,  but  the  secret  of 
the  resonator  that  I  have  constructed 
lies  in  the  way  it  is  built.  Although  I 
have  not  made  exhaustive  tests  with 
materials,  shapes  and  dimensions,  the 
plans  I  give  you  at  this  time  actually 
work  and  any  woodshop  department 
can  make  the  resonator  in  a  short  time 
and  with  little  cost. 

In  operation  the  player  stands  on  the 
resonator  with  his  feet  placed  slightly 
in  from  each  of  two  sides  and  with 
the  opposite  corner  directly  in  front 
of  him.  This  will  bring  the  end  pin 
of  the  bass  a  little  off  dead  center  of 
the  board  as  he  stands  on  it. 

Diagram  A  shows  the  completed 
platform  or  resonator. 

Diagram  B  illustrates  the  box-like 
frame.  It  is  constructed  of  10  x  % 
inch  white  pine  boards  and  fastened 
together  with  screws.  The  diagonal 
corner  pieces  are  %  inch  plywood  and 
they  are  nailed  to  the  bottom  of  the 


frame.  These  reinforce  the  frame  and 
also  elevate  it  slightly  from  the  floor. 
This  is  important.  The  frame  is  36 
inches  square  and  is  made  from  two 
lengths  of  board  36  inches  long  and 
two  lengths  34^4  inches  long. 

Diagram  C  shows  the  one-piece  top 
which  is  half  inch  plywood  and  meas¬ 


ures  38  inches  square.  In  this  draw¬ 
ing  the  top  is  upside  down  in  order  to 
show  how  the  four  cleats  of  one  inch 
blocks  are  fastened  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  placed  over  the  frame  they 
rest  securely  against  it  from  the  inside  ' 
and  keep  the  top  in  place.  This  makes  V 
it  easy  to  dismantle  the  resonator  and  j 
lighter  to  move  around.  ! 

It  is  important  that  the  top  be  all 
ONE  PIECE.  I  used  plywood,  but  you 
might  find  something  better  and  even  , 
cheaper.  It  must  be  strong  enough  to  ; 
support  the  weight  of  the  player  and  1 
instrument.  , 

When  the  resonator  is  completed  you 
may  stain  it  to  suit  your  taste.  I  , 
would  not  paint  it,  as  paint  might  af¬ 
fect  its  resonance. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that 
your  bass  players  will  be  delighted  ‘ 
with  the  increased  resonance  of  their 
instruments.  They  will  be  better  able 
to  hear  their  own  tones  through  a 
large  orchestra  or  band  since  the  vi¬ 
brations  will  be  carried  through  their 
body,  and  you  as  the  director  will  hear 
a  foundation  from  your  basses  you 
have  never  heard  before. 

The  writer  would  be  interested  in 
hearing  from  you  if  your  results  turn 
out  to  be  as  successful  as  his. 


Inttrumanfal  music  instruction  is  no  plaything  in  tha  Hastings,  Nabraska  school 
systam.  Studants  ara  startad  on  clarinat,  cornat,  violin,  and  drums  in  tha  fifth 
grada,  and  raally  know  thair  notas  whan  thay  raach  Junior  band  and  orchastra 
picturad  abova.  Thasa  juniors  play  class  C  and  D  concart  music,  gat  class  instruc¬ 
tion  on  all  instrumants.  Whan  they  raach  sanior  groups  instruction  is  sactional. 
Lloyd  Parry  has  bean  parforming  this  wondarful  job  for  six  yaars.  Marianne 
Hoyt  is  the  band  reporter. 
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New  England  Astn.  Points  '  McAllen  High  School  Band 
to  Gala  *46  Festivals  Sparks  Texas  Victory  Loan 


Seirport,  R.J. — The  New  EiiKland  States  | 
are  rallying  to  make  this  Victory  Year 
one  to  he  remembered  In  the  annals  of 
music.  Kresh  evidence  of  this  intention 
was  jtlven  recently  in  the  New  England 
Jills!*'  Festival  As.s<K‘latlon's  nmiithly  hul- 
U-tiii,  which  announced  two  hii;hlights  of 
the  lMt6  season. 

The  first  of  these  events  is  the  Festival 
Concert,  which  will  be  held  in  New  Bri¬ 
tain,  Conn.,  from  March  20  to  23 — the 
first  such  event  in  New  EnRland  since 
lSt2.  As  host  chairman  for  the  concert, 
Frederick  Mirliani,  director  of  music  at 
New  Britain,  is  arranfrinK  a  truly  inter- 
I'StiiiR  and  entertaining  proRram. 

And  on  May  24  and  25  (Sloucester, 
Jla.ss.,  rolls  out  the  Welcome  mat  for  the 
New  EnRland  Music  Festival,  a  banner 
event  which  is  expected  to  attract  over 
6,000  students.  Association  Secretary 
John  E.  Merker  of  Newport  notes  that 
interest  in  school  music  is  definitely  on 
the  upswinR  “back  East,”  and  a  success¬ 
ful  SprinR  Festival  should  lend  added  im- 
Iietus  to  an  already  RrowinR  trend. 

Minn.  Educators  to  Meet 
in  Minneapolis  Feb.  8-9 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — “It's  been  a  lonR, 
loiiR  time”  will  be  the  theme  at  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Music  Educators  Association  Clinic 
on  February  8th  and  9th  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota.  A  stimulatinR  two-day 
proRram  has  been  planned  for  this,  the 
first  full-scale  Minnesota  clinic  since  1940. 
Headed  by  President  Paul  O.  Heltne,  the 
plannInR  committee  has  proRrammed 
events  and  discussions  of  Interest  to 
every  Gopher  State  educator  and  student 
in  the  musical  field. 


McAllen,  Texas. — The  very  active  Jlc-  j 
Allen  HiRh  School  Band,  under  the  direc-  I 
titin  of  music  supervisor  Gene  A.  BrnuRht,  1 
is  haviiiR  an  iiutstandiiiR,  thouRh  strenu¬ 
ous,  .season  with  api>earances  at  social, 
civic  and  athletic  events  to  their  credit. 
The  bainl  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  Victory  Eoan  drive,  and  r*-cently  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  PiRskin  Music  Jubilee  at 
HarlinRen,  alonR  with  other  school  bands 
from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

The  band  was  recently  Rranted  a  char¬ 
ter  to  the  National  Band,  ftrehestra,  and 
Choral  Honor  Society,  and  has  elected  of- 
fi<-ers  for  the  year  as  follows :  MarRaret 
I ilendenniiiR,  President;  Jean  Wilson,  Vice 
President ;  Cathie  Schinko,  Secretary ; 
Itorothy  Tharp,  Treasurer. 

Indiana  U.  Announces 

High  School  Music  Aids 

Uloominyton,  Indiana. — HiRh  school 
bandmasters  and  music  teachers  in  Indi¬ 
ana  should  be  especially  Interested  to 
learn  of  a  new  proRram  just  announced 
by  the  School  of  Music  and  Extension 
:  Division  of  Indiana  University.  The  ob- 
I  jectlve  of  the  proRram  will  be  the  stimu- 
I  lation  of  music  appreciation  and  Interest 
throuRhout  the  State,  and  it  will  work 
throuRh  the  media  of  hiRh  st'hool  music 
activities. 

Headed  by  Dr.  C.  I.,awrence  KiiiRsbury, 
Indiana  U.  music  faculty  member  and 
former  hiRh  .school  music  supervisor  in 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  the  program  will  in¬ 
clude  assistance  to  the  University's  state¬ 
wide  extension  system  in  promoting  music 
activities.  Also  planned  are  music  clinics, 
visitations  to  high  schools,  and  the  book¬ 
ing  of  campus  musical  programs  in  the 
,  high  schools. 
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Tenth  Annual  Nebraska 
,  Clinic  Great  Success 

Fremont,  Sebraska. — Musicians,  educ.a- 
tors,  and  students  thronged  to  Fremont 
from  November  29th  to  Dec.  1st  for  the  ‘ 
Tenth  Annual  t'linic  of  the  Nebraska 
Music  Educators  Association.  All  who 
were  in  attendance  pronounced  the  clinic 
both  instructive  ami  entertaining  and  an 
outstanding  success. 

The  band,  orchestral,  and  choral  groups 
began  Intensive  rehearsals  on  oiiening  day 
under  the  capable  batons  of  James  Rob¬ 
ertson  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  bandmaster, 
Itobert  Iv.  I^anders  of  Denver,  Colo.,  orch¬ 
estral  director,  and  Alex  Zimmerman  of 
Joliet,  111.,  I'horal  *lirector,  and  in  their 
final  concert  on  Saturday  night  brought 
the  conference  to  a  spectacular  close. 
Over  four  hundred  and  fifty  musicians 
and  singers  participated  in  the  concert, 
which  also  feature*!  a  baton-twirling 
demonstration  by  George  Rhoades  of 
Kan.sas  City  and  a  selected  group  of  stu¬ 
dent  twirlers. 


MaHhaw  Fontain*  Maury  High  School  Band  of  Norfolk,  Vo.  in  an  "M"  at  the 
annual  Thanksgiving  Gama  batwaan  Maury  and  Granby  High  Schools,  also  of  Nor¬ 
folk.  Thara  was  an  affandanca  of  18,000  af  this  game.  Basidas  playing  for  fha  home 
gamas,  DIraefor  Sidnay  Barg  playad  for  fha  William  &  Mary-U  of  Virginia  and  U.  of 
Virginia  vs.  North  Carolina  State.  Officers  of  the  band  this  year  are,  Stava  Gaston — 
Studant  DIractor,  Tom  Maddock — Equipmant  Managar,  Howard  Simmons — Librarian. 


Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. — Eva  Kittel- 
.s*)n  has  reason  to  be  i)rou*l  of  her  fine 
group  of  80  musicians  who  play  with  the 
ease  and  confidence  of  professionals.  Miss 
Kittelson's  group  has  certainly  attained 
all  that  is  essential  to  make  up  a  truly 
top-notch  school  orchestra. 


**New  Instruments  Soon** 
Wisconsin  Co.  Promises 

Klkhorn,  Wts. — Good  news  for  band¬ 
masters,  musicians,  and  students  who 
have  been  looking  forward  to  replacing 
war-worn  instruments  <luring  1946  was 
reported  recently  by  the  Frank  Holton 
Band  Instrument  Co.  of  this  city.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Elliott  Kehl,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  government  obliga¬ 
tions  have  been  fulfilled  and  the  plant 
has  a  green  light  on  the  highway  t*)  re¬ 
conversion.  Here’s  hoping  Holton  &  Co.'s 
optimism  is  felt  by  the  Industry  at  large  ! 

V.  of  Alabama  Welcomes 
State  Festival  in  March 

Uirminyham,  Ala. — The  University  of 
Alabama,  alma  mater  of  the  powerful 
Crimson  Tide  football  teams,  will  serve 
as  host  to  the  Alabama  High  Schoo! 
.Music  Festival  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of 
.March.  Eugene  C.  Jordan,  Birmingham 
bandmaster  and  i)resident  *)f  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  states  that  Interest  in  the  event  is 
great  this  year,  an*l  that  the  festival, 
drawing  band,  choral  and  orchestral  musi¬ 
cians  from  the  entire  state,  bids  fair  to 
set  an  alt-time  attendance  record.  Univer¬ 
sity  facilities  are  said  t*)  be  ideal  f*)r  an 
event  of  this  kind,  and  a  truly  worthwhile 
educational  program  is  planned,  with  out- 
of-state  directors  participating  as  guests. 

The  band  and  chorus  chairmanships  for 
the  festival  are  held  by  Claude  Dahmer 
and  Lewis  Stookey  respectively,  both  of 
Murphy  High  School,  Mobile,  while  Alfred 
Mayer  of  Phillips  High  School,  Birming¬ 
ham,  will  serve  as  orchestra  chairman. 
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N.  Y.  Executive  Committee 
Meet*  to  Plcai  Bu*y  and  j 
Varied  Schedule  for  1946 

Conlronted  by  a  program  of  planniiig 
for  the  largest  state  participation  ever  to 
be  set  up  in  the  East,  the  Officers  and 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  New  York  State  School  Music  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  gather  at  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  New  York  on  December  28-29 
to  work  out  details  for  the  1946  activities. 

Ethic* f  Good  Will  Keynote 
School-Union  Get-Together 

For  the  sixth  consecutive  year,  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Musicians 
and  the  New  York  State  School  Music 
Association  renewed  its  Code  of  Ethics 
deflning  the  activities  of  each  and  pledg¬ 
ing  that  the  spirit  of  amity  may  continue 
l>etween  these  groups. 

For  several  years  legislation  was  sought 
which  would  deflne  and  limit  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  school  instrumental  music  groups. 
Each  time  these  bills  were  "lost  in  com¬ 
mittee.”  It  was  Anally  decided  to  invite 
the  executive  committees  of  these  two  or¬ 
ganisations  to  meet  and  discuss  together 
the  problems.  As  a  result,  a  Code  of  Ethics 
was  drawn  up,  signed  by  the  respective 
officers  and  this  Code  has  been  in  oper¬ 
ation  since.  While  there  are  occasionally 
a  few  infractions  of  Ute  Code,  the  spirit 
of  good  will  has  continued  to  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  groups  and  never,  in  the  six 
years,  have  there  been  any  occasions  to 
reprimand  any  members  of  either  organi¬ 
sations  for  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  Code. 


World  Festival  Postponed 

In  the  December  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  we  announced  plans  for  a 
World  Festival  of  Music  to  be  held  in 
Montreal  in  1947.  On  December  12  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Dr.  Irving  Cooper, 
.Sui)ervisor  of  Music  in  that  city,  stating 
that  due  to  a  reorganisation  of  Montreal 
School  Board,  it  has  been  considered 
necessar.v  to  postiwne  the  plans  IndeAn- 
itely.  It  is  believed  that  some  city  within 
our  own  country  may  be  interested  in 
such  a  program. 


Colgate  University  Chorus  and  the 
Hamilton  Community  Choir  united  to  give 
:i  complete  i>erformance  of  the  Messiah  on 
December  14th.  Ninety  voices  were  heard 
in  the  choir.  The  soloists  were :  Natalie 
Hall  Rowe — Soprano ;  Mary  Van  Kirk — 
Contralto  ;  Lucius  Mets — Tenor ;  and  Ed¬ 
win  Stefee — Baritone.  The  conductor  was 
Gay  Hylander  Rockwood. 


A  Judge's  Job  We'd  Likel 


With  Joel  Doiven  of  Albany  as  adjudi¬ 
cator,  a  Majorette  Twirling  Festival  was 
held  at  Hyde  Park  on  November  2nd  with 
.several  students  enrolled  from  four 
schools  in  this  area.  O.  Russell  Loxier  was 
chairman  of  the  program. 


Festivals  Attract  Thousands 

Highlighting  the  agenda  will  be  plans 
for  the  spring  Festivals  which  this  year 
will  enroll  more  than  forty  thousand  boys 
and  girls.  Some  members  favor  eight  or 
nine  Sectional  Finals  with  multiple  critics 
at  each  program.  Others  prefer  a  series 
of  Afteen  area  programs  followed  by 
Three  Large  State  Finals.  Because  of  the 
thousands  of  students  eligible,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  one  city  to  house  a  single 
State  Finals,  although  some  directors  fa¬ 
vor  such  a  program. 

Bids  have  already  been  received  from 
eleven  communities  for  Sectional  Finals 
programs.  These  are:  Fredonia,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Owego,  Olean,  Ilion,  Port  Byron, 
Hudson,  Mexico,  Lowvllle,  Nyack,  New 
Rochelle,  and  one  to  be  received  from 
Long  Island. 

If  one  program  is  sponsored,  it  will  be 
l>ossible  to  schedule  all  of  the  Sectional 
Finals  in  May.  If  each  organisation  is 
required  to  participate  in  two  programs, 
the  preliminary  or  sectional  events  will 
have  to  be  held  in  March  and  April  with 
the  Finals  in  May. 

Membership  Fees  Discussed 

Also  to  be  considered  is  the  question  of 
membership  fees  both  of  individual  di¬ 
rectors  and  schools.  New  York  State  has 
the  highest  director  membership  fee  in 
the  country  which  prevents  some  direc¬ 
tors  from  affiliating  with  the  state  as  well 
as  the  Music  EMucators  National  Con¬ 
ference. 

The  election  of  official  delegates  to  the 
Cleveland  meeting  of  the  MENC  will  also 
be  included  in  the  agenda. 

The  NYSSMA  executive  committee  is 
composed  of  sixteen  officers  and  commit¬ 
tee  members,  representing  every  area  of 
the  state.  President  Elvin  L.  Freeman 
will  preside. 


N.  Y,  Woman  Director 
Now  Army  Warrant  Officer 


According  to  a  release  from  Fort 
Mason,  California,  W’arrant  Officer  Mary 
N.  Waterman  of  Homer,  New  York  has 
been  given  the  directorship  of  the  San 
Francisco  Port  of  Embarkation,  400th 
Army  Service  Forces  Band. 

This  is  a  most  unusual  honor  as  Miss 
Waterman  is  one  of  four  women  to  be 
rated  Warrant  Officers. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  Potsdam  State 
Teachers  College  and  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  School  Music  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Congratulations  to  “Miss"  Waterman, 
on  her  new  appointment. 


G.  Frank  Lapham,  asst,  supervisor  of 
music  in  the  Syracuse  Public  Schools  has 
been  appointed  Supervisor  following  the 
resignation  of  Elisabeth  V.  Beach.  Miss 
Beach  retired  on  November  Ist  following 
24  year.s  of  service  in  the  Syracuse 
Schools. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  NOTES 


Due  to  the  epidemic  of  gripi>e,  several 
New  York  Schools  postponed  their  Christ¬ 
mas  programs  until  the  Arst  week  in 
January.  As  many  as  forty  percent  of 
some  schools  were  absent  bec.nuse  of  ill¬ 
ness. 


Composed  of  several  returning  veter¬ 
ans,  the  Ithaca  College  Band,  directed 
by  Prof.  Walter  Beeler,  presented  its 
Arst  concert  of  the  current  semester  on 
November  25th.  The  band  is  well  known 
to  national  audiences  through  its  network 
broadcasts  of  a  few  years  ago. 


Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
18th  Season  at  the  Ernest  Williams  Music 
Camp,  Saugerties,  on  July  1st.  The  camp 
will  continue  for  six  weeks  and  will  have 
a  resident  faculty  of  22  members  this 
year.  Students  from  ten  states  attended 
last  year. 


Delaware  County  Festival 


Delaware  County  conducted  a  Music 
Festival  in  Delhi  Central  School  with 
fourteen  schools  participating  before  a 
capacity  audience.  Stanley  P.  Trusselle 
was  the  chairman.  The  guest  conductors 
were:  George  Christopher,  Port  Washing¬ 
ton- Band;  Charees  Budesheim,  Clinton- 
Orchestra ;  and  Elin  Jorgensen,  State 
Teachers  College,  Oneonta — Choir. 


The  Potsdam  State  Teachers  College 
presented  a  Christmas  Festival  of  Music 
on  December  16th  with  Mile.  Nadia  Boul¬ 
anger  as  guest  conductor.  The  program 
opened  with  Mosart’s  G.  Minor  played  by 
the  College  Symphony  under  Dr.  Samuel 
Spurbeck.  The  Crane  Chorus,  directed  by 
Helen  Hosmer.  Mile.  Boulanger  conducted 
Faure’s  Requiem  with  Jeanne  Franklin, 
soprano,  and  Ralph  WakeAeld,  baritone, 
soloists. 


The  last  of  the  Sectional  All  State  Con¬ 
certs  was  presented  at  Riverhead,  L.  I., 
with  one  of  the  Anest  organisation.^ 
heard  this  year.  Cornelius  D.  Gall,  chair¬ 
man,  reported  a  capacity  audience  as  well 
as  many  music  educators  who  attended 
the  Conference  as  well  as  the  Concert. 
The  guest  conductors  were:  Ole  Winding- 
stad,  famed  Norwegian  composer  and  con¬ 
ductor — Orchestra ;  Domenico  Savino,  New 
York  Composer  —  Band ;  and  Ijeonard 
Stine,  Kingston — Choir.  President  Free¬ 
man  represented  the  NYSSMA  and  spoke 
at  the  Conference  session. 


Choir*  Join*  in  **Me**iah** 


The  Little  Falls  Symphony  Orchestra, 
directed  by  Leon  M.  Dussault,  presented 
a  Christmas  Concert  on  December  9  be¬ 
fore  an  audience  of  eleven  hundred  peo¬ 
ple.  The  high  light  of  the  program  was 
the  appearance  of  the  combined  high 
school  choirs  of  Herkimer  and  Little  Falls 
in  the  singing  of  selections  from  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  The  choir  of  200  voices  was  directed 
by  Louise  M.  Hersberger  while  Carl  l>es 
Champs  directed  the  orchestra  during  the 
Handel  portion  of  the  program. 

This  orchestra  is  rather  unique  in  that 
more  than  half  of  its  members  are  re¬ 
cruited  from  music  departments  of  high 
schools  in  Central  New  York.  Some  of 
the  solo  chairs  are  even  being  played  by 
high  school  students. 


IMlool  iHufit  iieto<  o(  tCbe  Ikciiool  flliuician 
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Clinic  Band,  Banquet  and  Orchestra  of  the  Nebraska  Event  held  in  Fremont 


H*r*  ar*  thra*  picturai,  not  too  good  from  fha  standpoint  of  clarity  but  axtramely  important  in  thair  proof  of  tho  enthusiasm  and 
wida  participation  in  instrumental  music  subjects  in  Nebraska  schools.  The  pictures  show  the  Nebraska  State  Clinic  held  at  Fremont, 
in  session.  Top  is  the  clinic  Band,  center,  a  few  of  the  State  Music  Educators  in  attendance,  many  left  out  by  the  inadequacy  of  the 
camera  and  below  the  Clinic  Orchestra.  W.  Olsen  of  Fremont  sent  us  these  pictures  which  we  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
publish.  Remember  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  the  only  magazine  interested  in  publishing  announcements  and  news  of  state  and 
local  instrumental  clinics,  contests  and  affairs.  Give  us  this  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  you. 


White  Christmas  for  Vets  Accordionists  Attention! 


itonon,  Indiana. — A  "White  Christmas" 
for  hospitalised  veterans  was  the  Yuletlde 
project  of  the  Monon  Music  Department 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harold  Luh- 
man.  A  concert  given  by  the  high  school 
hand  and  glee  club  and  sponsored  by  the 
American  Legion  provided  funds  for 
Christmas  presents  for  wounded  G.I.s. 


Aurora,  III. — Accordionists  have  found 
a  champion  at  last!  The  National  Accor¬ 
dion  Band  Association,  Inc.,  headed  by 
Ray  E.  Bannon  of  Kewanee,  111.,  has  as 
its  aim  the  advancement  of  the  accordion 
as  a  band  and  solo  Instrument.  Members, 
which  include  artists,  teachers,  directors, 
I  and  dealers.  And  the  organization  a  profit¬ 


able  clearing-house  for  ideas,  plans  and 
methods.  Interested  parties  may  write  for 
further  information  to  Anna  Largent,  213 
Williams  St.,  Aurora,  Ill.  Miss  Largent  Is 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  organization 
and  herself  an  enthu.siastic  accordion 
band  director. 
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NEWS  From  the 


Color,  Music  Highlight 
Miss.  State  Band  Clinic 
— But,  Oh!  That  Rain! 

The  ninth  annual  State  Rand  Clinic 
s|)onKored  by  the  Miis.sisKippi  Band  and 
<  »r<-he8tra  Directors  AssfX’iatlon  was  held 
at  Mississippi  Southern  ColleKe,  Hattles- 
Imrg.  There  were  250  student  musicians 
making  up  the  three  bands  that  supplied 
the  main  activities  of  the  clinic. 

Mr.  Roy  M.  Martin,  Director  of  the 
CreenwfMMi  High  School  Band,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  clinic.  Mr.  .Tosef  Ossuscik,  Di- 
r<-ctor  of  the  Hattiesburg  High  Schtail 
Band,  was  in  cliarge  of  the  local  details. 
.\Ir.  Dszuscik  was  assisted  by  the  Hatties¬ 
burg  ('haml>er  of  Commerce,  Mississippi 
Southern  College  personnel.  The  Hatties¬ 
burg  School  Band  Auxiliaries,  the  ('ity  of 
Hattiesburg  and  the  Hattiesburg  High 
School  Band. 

hbich  band  rehear.sed  six  hours  a  day. 
The  Concert  Band  and  the  Iteading  Band 
were  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Joe 
Harry  Mullins  of  Pair  I’ark  High  School, 
Shreveport,  La.  and  Mr.  Raymond  Bran¬ 
don  of  Texarkana,  Arkansas.  Mr.  .1.  Stan¬ 
ley  Arnold  of  Gulfport,  Miss,  and  Mr. 
Marlon  Carpenter  of  Biloxi,  Miss.,  drilled 
the  90  piece  Marching  Band.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  old  man  Pluvius  visited  us  every 
day  and  the  jirogram  scheduled  for  the 
marching  band  had  to  l>e  canceled. 

Better  than  125  of  the  clinic  students 
entered  the  solo  and  ensembles  contest. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  a  solo  and 
ensemi)les  contest  was  made  part  of  the 
clinic  program. 


Magnolia  State 

ly  Brother  Romuald 

Bay  St  Louis,  Mississippi 

Housing  Shortage  Hampers 
Return  of  State  Contest 


Word  has  i>een  received  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  tile  Kxecutlve  Committee  of  the 
Mississippi  High  S<'h(x>l  Music  As.sociation 
that  everything  possible  is  being  done  to 
lirlng  l>ack  the  annual  state  band  con¬ 
test  in  Jackson  as  was  the  case  before 
the  war.  Mississippi  has  not  cancelled 
the  annual  hand  contest  during  the  war. 
Every  year  it  was  possible  to  devise  some 
emergency  plan  by  which  school  bands 
(Ktuld  compete  on  the  same  basis  as  pre¬ 
war  contests;  the  only ‘  difference  being 
that  the  l>and  did  not  travel  but  the  judges 
did  instead,  visiting  every  town  in  which 
a  school  band  was  registered  for  the  con¬ 
test.  Of  course,  this  was  rather  expensive, 
but  the  finances  were  raised  some  way  or 
other  and  no  one  missed  it.  It  seems  that 
the  only  "hitch-”  at  present  for  having  the 
contest  in  Jackson  is  the  housing  facili¬ 
ties.  Soldiers  are  moving  out  but  it  seems 
that  the  people  are  not ;  good  business 
for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
citizens  but — oh  !  my  ! — “It  don’t  look  no 
g«K>d  for  Mary  Flute,  Johnny  Trumpet, 
etc." 

Josef  Oszuscik  Chosen 

To  Head  Director's  Assn. 

Sixty  Itand  directors  assembled  during 
the  Band  Clinic  for  the  bu.siness  meeting. 
The  electl«>n  of  officers  took  place  at  this 
meeting,  and  resulted  in  the  following  be- 


Abovs  are  the  officers  of  fhe  Sf.  Sfenitleus  Bend,  Bay  Sf.  Louis,  Miss.  These  youn9 
men  control  the  discipline  of  the  bend.  They  assist  the  Director  in  planning  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  orgenixation.  All  of  them  have  been  members  of  the  band  for  at  least 
four  years.  They  ere  elected  by  the  entire  bend  membership.  From  left  to  right: — 
Dominick  White,  James  Fayerd,  Cyril  Pieize,  Rodney  Renton,  Robert  Feyerd,  Edward 
Steiner,  Arthur  Scafide,  Jr. 


Ing  elected :  Mr.  Josef  0.«znscik,  Presl- 
tleiil  ;  Mr.  G.  F.  "Pat"  Rooney,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent;  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Arnold,  second  Vice 
President  and  Mr.  Henry  Schultz,  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Treasurer.  Newly  elected  officers 
take  office  on  June  1. 


Mr.  Beers  to  Yazoo  City 


Yazoo  City. — Mr.  Stanley  C.  Beers  has 
accepted  the  directorship  of  the  Yazoo 
City  High  School  Band.  He  succeeds  Mr. 
James  Neeld  who.  to  the  regret  of  the 
students,  resigned  In  order  to  devote  all 
of  his  time  to  his  Jnstrument  repair  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Beers  is  comparatively  a  young 
man,  a  hard  worker,  very  talented  for 
band  work  and  therefore,  should  shape 
up  his  forty-five  musicians  into  a  gcKid 
band  organization.  The  band  Is  now  work¬ 
ing  on  a  program  which  will  be  given  in 
the  near  future.  Some  of  the  8ele<‘tlons 
will  include,  "Introduction  to  Act  1 1 1 
(Lohengrin)”  by  Wagner,  "Poet  and 
Peasant,”  by  Supi>e  and  Selections  from 
the  “Merry  Widow”  by  Lehar. 


Clinic  Hoodoos  A* plenty 

— But  Show  Goes  On 

“It  never  rains  l)ut  It  pours”  was  very 
true  literally  and  figuratively  for  the 
Mississippi  .State  Band  Clinic.  Pluvius 
was  present  all  four  days  and  .showed 
h!~iself  too  generous  with  his  gifts.  Then, 
an  ill-assorted  package  of  events  which 
included  a  ball  game,  an  airplane  ride  and 
a  case  of  flu,  sent  the  officials  of  the 
clinic  into  a  huddle  fo*  the  purpose  of 
replacing  two — possibly  three— of  the 
guest  conductors. 

In  the  gremlin-like  series  of  upsets, 
clinic  officials  were  Informed  at  the  last 
minute  that  William  D.  Revelli,  concert 
master  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Band,  who  was  to  direct  the  All-State 
Concert  Band,  was  confined  to  bed  with 
the  flu.  Meanwhile,  Carleton  Butler,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of  Alabama  Band, 
who  was  to  drill  the  80  piece  marching 
band,  had  to  cancel  his  plans  to  train  his 
band  which  accompanied  the  Alabama 
football  team  to  the  Rose  Bowl.  Despite 
the  set-backs,  every  thing  went  according 
to  schedule  with  substitute  conductors 
and  the  whole  affair  turned  out  very  suc¬ 
cessfully. 


Roy  M.  Martin  is  Great 

Miss.  Music  Promoter 


Mr.  Roy  M.  Martin,  Director  of  the 
"Big  Maroon  Band,”  Greenwood,  Miss., 
is  one  of  the  staunch  promoters  of  S<-h<Hi| 
Music.  He  has  iieen  associated  with  the 
School  Band  Movement  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Martin  is  President  of  the  Mississippi 
Band  and  Orchestra  Directors’  Associa¬ 
tion.  an  office  which  he  has  held  sev¬ 
eral  times ;  he  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  Region  7  National 
School  Band  AssiK-lation,  and  is  Kxe<-utive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Band,  Orches¬ 
tra  and  Choral  Honor  Society.  He  has 
served  as  adjudicator  in  several  state  and 
regional  contests.  He  enjoys  quite  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation  for  conducting  band 
clinics.  He  was  chairman  of  the  State 
Band  Clinic  held  in  Hattiesburg  last 
month.  Due,  In  a  large  measure,  to  his 
untiring  efforts  and  assiduous  work,  the 
1945  State  Band  Clinic  was  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  ever  held. 


i^ctiool  illuiic  iietoc  faction  o(  (El)e  IN)ool  ilucuian 
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Bb  Cl«r!n«t  Quarfat — Haftiasburg  High  School,  HaHiasburg,  Miss.  Left  to  right: 
Antona  Tannehill,  Joyce  Lipscomb,  Emma  Jean  Roberts,  and  Mitchell  Saba.  Ratings 
won:  1st  Division,  state  contest  1945  tst  Division,  State  Band  Clinic,  December,  1945. 


Coast  Music  Directors 

Hold  Clinic  on  Feb.  8-9 

The  Mississippi  Coast  Music  Directors' 
Association  will  hold  its  Annual  Choral 
Clinic  February  8  and  9,  Mr.  Marion  Car- 
l>enter.  President  of  the  Association  has 
announced.  Dr.  Barrett  Stout,  Head  of  the 
Music  Department  of  the  Louisiana  State 
University,  wili  be  the  guest  conductor  for 
the  two  days  of  the  clinic.  This  will  be 
the  third  annual  choral  clinic  spon.s«)red 
by  the  Coast  Association  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  three  years  ago  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  five  directors.  At  itreseijt,  the 
membership  is  slightly  above  twenty  di¬ 
rectors.  Though  affiliated  with  the  State 
Organisation,  the  Mississippi  Coast  Music 
Directors  Association  is  an  inde|>endent 
organization  which  was  formed  for  the 
Iturpose  of  bringing,  together  the  music 
directors  of  these  schools  and  thereby  plan 
some  activities  for  all  the  students  In  any 
of  the  music  courses  offered  by  the  Coast 
Schools.  Also  tentative  on  the  calendar  of 
activities  may  be  mentioned  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  .solos  in  voice  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor 
and/or  baritone  or  bass;  a  dance  orches¬ 
tra  clinic  which  would  last  one  day ;  also 
a  junior  band  clinic  whh-h  would  last  one 
•lay. 

Exchange  Concert  Idea 
Goes  Well  on  Gulf  Coast 

( »n  Xovember  30,  the  Columbia  School 
I’.and,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  F'. 

I.ane,  journeyed  to  Bay  St.  Louis  to  give 
a  concert  which  was  spon.sored  by  the  St. 
Stanislaus  (Bay  St.  Louis)  Music  Depart¬ 
ment  under  the  Direction  of  Brother 
l{•>muald.  On  the  coast,  this  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  exchange  of  concerts  which 
was  inaugnrAted  this  year  by  the  Missis- 
sii>pi  Bandmasters’  A.ssoclation.  Mr.  Lane 
had  his  students  well  prepared  for  the 
program  and  they  certainly  rendered  it 
nicely.  The  novelty  Idea  seemed  to  have 
struck  the  fancy  of  the  public  for  the  at¬ 
tendance  was  the  largest  ever  seen  for 
this  type  of  entertainment.  Then,  too,  it 
was  a  fine  treat  for  the  young  musicians. 
It  gave  the  Columbians  an  opintrtunity  to 
visit  the  (lulf  Coast.  It  was  a  trip  away 


from  home  and  playing  before  a  strange 
audience,  and  there  are  all  the  fine  things 
that  go  with  the  trip — good  eats,  meeting 
new  faces,  a  little  party  after  the  con¬ 
cert,  etc.  But  most  beneficial  of  all  is 
that  to  prepare  a  program  this  early  in 
the  .season,  with  football  games  interfer¬ 
ing  every  week  end,  the  students  must 
devote  faithfully  many  hours  weekly  to 
the  study  of  their  instruments,  and,  after 
all,  this  is  what  we  must  have  if  we  are 
to  develop  musicianship. 


Vesper  Choir  Entertains 

Tile  Mississippi  Southern  College  Vesjter 
Choir  under  the  dirt'ction  of  Mr.  Frank 
Karl  Marsh.  Jr.,  presented  a  complimen¬ 
tary  concert  for  the  Directors  and  stu¬ 
dents  attending  the  State  Band  Clinic. 
The  chorus,  which  numbered  about  fifty 
voices,  did  real  justice  in  the  rendition  of 
such  .selections  as,  "Alleluja”  by  Mozart, 
“Serenade”  (Student  Prince)  by  Romberg, 
“Italian  Street  Song”  by  Victor  Herbert 
and  “Cavatina”  by  Raff-Oaines.  Mr. 
Marsh  was  a.ssisted  by  Helen  Janet  Mc¬ 
Donald,  violinist,  Eleanor  S.  Leek,  Cellist 
and  Mary  Theresa  Baylis  and  Mary  I.eila 
•  Jardner,  pianists. 

Music  Council  of  America 
Closes  as  Support  Lags 

[  f'hicnyo.  III.  —  The  Music  Council  of 
America,  active  throughout  the  war  years 
as  the  Music  War  Council  of  America, 
has  become,  temporarily  at  least,  a  peace¬ 
time  casualty.  President  Jay  Kraus  made 
this  known  to  all  members  and  contribu¬ 
tors  last  month  In  a  swansong  letter 
which  gave  a  frank  statement  of  the 
Council’s  position. 

Lack  of  financial  snp|)ort  was  set  forth 
as  the  main  cause  for  discontinuance 
of  the  organization,  a  deficiency  which 
President  Kraus  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  members  had  not  sufficiently  ap¬ 
praised  the  great  peacetime  potential  of 
the  Council’s  value  to  the  Industry.  It 
was  indicated  that  the  next  national 
Music  Trades  Convention  may  provide  an 
oi)portunlty  to  resume  the  Council’s  acti¬ 
vities. 


Code  of  Ethics  Approved 
For  All  School  Bands 

In  Mississippi 

The  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
uniform  code  of  ethics  for  all  High 
School  Bands  in  Mississippi  have  submit¬ 
ted  the  following  code  which  is  compul¬ 
sory  on  all  band  students. 

1.  Gum  chewing  is  prohibited  during 
Iterformances  and  rehearsals. 

2.  Smoking  is  prohibited  in  the  band 
room  and  while  in  uniform ;  exception, 
when  students  are  in  privacy. 

3.  No  playing  to  and  from  rehearsals 
except  as  a  ^  unit  and  this  only  when 
authorized  by  the  director.  No  playing 
in  the  band  hall  without  the  apitroval  of 
the  director. 

4.  Bands  on  tour  should  abstain  from 
any  organized  activities  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  enthusiasm  not  recommended  by 
the  director. 

5.  Lending  or  borrowing  of  instruments, 
equipment,  or  any  part  of  the  uniform,  to 
or  from  other  band  members,  or  non¬ 
band  members,  is  forbidden  except  when 
authorized  by  the  director. 

6.  Bandsmen  must  either  wear  uni¬ 
form  as  specified  or  change  to  civilian 
clothes. 

7.  Bandsmen  must  abstain  from  hold¬ 
ing  a  conversation  with  members  of  any 
band  which  is  in  formation. 

8.  Students  visiting  other  band  rooms 
shall  be  .subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
home  band.  Under  no  conditions  shall  vis¬ 
iting  students  molest  instruments  or 
equipment. 

9.  Students  shall  abide  by  all  rules  set 
down  by  any  state  or  national  organiza¬ 
tion  regulating  contests,  clinics,  etc. 

10.  Students  must  watch  their  conduct 
in  such  public  places  as  hotels,  restau¬ 
rants,  places  of  amusements,  etc.,  and 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  (1)  Politeness  is 
the  mark  of  a  lady  and  a  gentleman ;  ( 2 ) 
Rehearsal  rooms  are  provided  for  music 
activities. 

11.  Students  shall  show  respect  for  the 
management  personnel  of  the  auditorium 
wherein  the  programs  are  being  held  and 
they  .shall  show  consideration  for  their 
fellow  musicians  at  performances. 

12.  Students  should  remember  that 
while  in  uniform  they  represent  their 
school.  They  should  conduct  themselves 
accordingly  and  should  not  be  seen  in 
places  that  are  questionable.  Alcoholic 
beverages  are  forbidden  band  students. 

13.  Students  will  lose  honor  stripe  if 
.seen  violating  any  of  the  articles  of  the 
code  of  ethics.  Any  authoMzed  band  di¬ 
rector  may  report  violations. 

14.  All  band  members  should  have  the 
common  interest  of  the  band  at  heart, 
and  each  should  recognize  his  or  her  im¬ 
portance  to  the  organization  as  a  whole. 


“Many  members  and  directors  of  the 
Council  are  convinced  that  its  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  service  to  the  cause  of  music  in 
America — which  of  course  means  service 
to  the  music  industry — are  many  and 
varied,  and  that  its  experiences  during 
the  war  years  have  demonstrated  the 
need  for,  and  value  of.  Council  activities 
in  the  years  of  peace,”  Mr.  Kraus  stated. 

Howard  C.  Fischer,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Council,  has  resigned  to  acciept  an 
important  position  outside  the  industry. 
Meanwhile,  officers  and  directors  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  In  their  volunteer  capaci¬ 
ties,  and  e.ssential  business  will  be  trans¬ 
acted  from  the  office  of  the  President  at 
3633  S.  Racine  Ave.,  Chicago  9. 
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School  Music  News  from  ILLINOIS 


By  Raymond  Carr 

Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois 


lUinoU  Clinic  Date$  Revised 
— Top-notchers  Scheduled 
for  Statewide  Meetings 

Olen  Ellyn,  Illinois. — In  a  move  to  pro¬ 
gram  music  clinics  In  each  sector  of  the 
•state  and  to  avoid  dupiicatlon  of  effort 
the  lilinois  Music  Educators  Association 
iias  announced  cancellation  of  their 
Springfleid  meeting  scheduied  for  Feb. 
Uth,  and  has  revised  its  schedule  of  sec¬ 
tional  ciinics. 

The  sectional  meetings,  which  wiil  fea¬ 
ture  a  number  of  celebrities  from  aii  ' 
branches  of  the  music  fleid,  wiil  be  heid  i 
as  foiiows :  North  State  Ciinic,  Evanston, 
Peb.  2 :  Southern  Clinic,  West  Frankfort, 
Feb.  15-16;  Central  Clinic,  Normai,  Feb. 
22-23. 

Among  musical  luminaries  slated  for 
one  or  more  of  the  three  programs  are 
Major  Gienn  Cllffe  Bainum,  formeriy  of 
Northwestern  University,  and  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  his  work  as  top  flight  band 
director  in  the  Euroijean  war  theatre ; 
Russel  Paxton  of  Indianai>oIis,  nationally 
famous  for  choral  and  ensemlile  work ; 
James  P.  Robertson  of  Springfleld,  Mo., 
conductor  of  the  Springfleld  Civic  Sym¬ 
phony,  and  orchestra  and  band  conductor 
at  the  Mid-Western  Music  Camp,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas ;  Stephen  M.  Corey,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  a»id  Neil  F.  Garvey, 
University  of  Illinois,  both  nationally 
prominent  in  the  field  of  Visual  Aids ; 
Paul  Painter,  formerly  conductor  of  the 
Wichita  Symphony ;  Alex  Zimmerman,  di¬ 
rector  of  music  at  Joliet ;  and  H.  E.  Nutt 
of  the  Vandercook  School  in  Chicago. 

Panels  and  demonstrations  will  be 


headed  by  Irving  Tallmadge,  Maywood ; 
Walter  Armbruster,  Harvey ;  Emmett 
Sarig,  Des  Plaines;  Charles  Peters,  Joliet 
Grade  Schools ;  Sam  Mages,  Wlnnetka ; 
Gladys  Tipton,  Normal ;  Ann  Trimingham, 
Maywood  ;  and  many  others. 

Participating  in  round  tables  and  dis¬ 
cussions  will  be  Traugott  Rohner,  Sadie 
Rafferty,  Karl  Kubitx,  Clarence  Shumaker,  > 
Allen  Elmquist,  George  Howerton,  Her¬ 
man  Felber,  Hilda  Humphreys,  Jessie 
('arter,  Virginia  Welsiuger,  Ina  Mae  Sand¬ 
ers,  and  others. 

Chain  Clinic  in  Feb. 

Features  Serious  Study 

Une  of  tlie  greatest  chain  ciinics  of  all 
time  will  begin  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Illinois  Music  Educators  Asscn-iation  at 
Nortliwestern  University  February  2nd. 
It  will  swing  to  West  Frankfort  in  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  the  state  Feb. 
15-16,  and  up  to  Illinois  State  Normal 
University  for  the  climax  Feb.  21-23. 

Participating  in  the  laboratory  demon¬ 
strations  will  be  some  of  the  nation’s 
leading  musical  educators.  Gone  will  be 
the  fanfare  and  bally-hoo  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type  of  clinic.  In  its  place  will 
be  noted  the  quiet  concentration  of  those 
who  have  come  to  teach  and  those  who 
have  come  to  learn.  The  clinic's  curricu¬ 
lum  will  include  demonstrations  and  panel 
discussions  of  the  newest  devices  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  type  of  teaching  that  will 
appear  in  the  schools  of  tomorrow. 

What  Edison  envisioned  for  education 
when  he  invented  the  moving  picture : 
'•how  to  teach  beginners  to  play  in  one- 


tenth  of  the  time  required  formerly ;  how 
to  conduct  an  efficient  rehearsal ;  how  to 
test  and  classify  voices;  how  to  replace 
the  mechanical  with  the  creative — these 
are  some  of  the  revolutionary  phases  of 
the  IMEA  Clinics  of  February,  1946. 

Carl  Huffman  Scores  as 

Director  and  Composer 

Carl  Huffman  has  “burst  out”  with  a 
new  overture  for  band  entitled  “Harle¬ 
quin  Journey,”  hot  off  the  press  of  C.  U. 
Barnhouse.  Not  only  that,  but  it  Imme- 
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When  the  snappy  Eastern  Marching  Band  of  Eastern  Illinois  State  Taachars  Collage, 
steps  out  for  a  colorful  show  during  the  half  of  one  of  its  football  games,  it  is  headed 
by  these  five  dream  girls.  Left  to  right,  their  names  are:  Dole  Whitworth  (head  drum 
majorette),  Doris  Price,  Barbara  Nuttall,  Madeline  Doyle,  and  Jean  Ashby.  President 
of  the  band  is  Wilfred  Pulliam,  first  chair  clarinet  player  from  Newton,  Illinois.  Ruth 
Davis,  sousaphone,  of  West  Union,  is  the  new  business  manager.  After  an  absence  of 
almost  two  years,  the  director,  Dr.  Anfinson,  is  back  again  from  military  service. 


diately  made  the  grade  of  the  official  Illi¬ 
nois  1946  Competition-Festivals  Band  list. 
Carl  is  director  of  band  and  orchestra  in 
a  Class  C  school  at  Harvard,  Ill.  Out  of 
300  students  enrolled  in  the  school,  about 
one  in  three  belongs  to  the  band,  and  al¬ 
most  as  many  to  the  orchestra.  Huffman 
has  been  active  in  contests  since  1928, 
usually  rating  Division  I  from  district  to 
regional.  At  his  local  concerts  he  has  had 
such  guest  conductors  as  Wm.  D.  Revelli, 
Joseph  Schornicka,  Major  Howard  Bron¬ 
son  and  others. 

Carl's  equipment  is  complete  with  risers 
and  up-to-date  school-owned  instruments, 
the  acquisition  of  which  he  credits  to  con¬ 
test  participation.  Successful  professionals 
have  come  out  of  tlie  Harvard  band,  and 
nationally  known  artists  have  appeared 
as  soloists  with  his  groups. 

Prairie  State  Personalities 

Traugott  Rohner  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  was  recently  guest  clinic  orchestra 
conductor  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  in 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Major  Mark  H.  Hindsley,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of  Illinois  band 
before  entering  the  service  to  become 
music  officer  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  with 
headquarters  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  has 
been  assigned  to  overseas  duty  as  director 
of  band  and  orchestra  at  one  of  the  Army 
University  Centers. 

Mary  Louise  Nigro,  daughter  of  Harry 
I  Nigro  of  Aurora,  Illinois,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  instrumental  music  instructor 
!  at  State  Teacher  College,  Murray,  Ken- 
•  tucky. 
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JlaAk.^ 

Address  Yoar  Lattars  to  tlia 
School  Mosicioa  Nows  Room 

By  Muriol  Hawitt 


Humboldt,  Nebraska. — Those  present  at 
the  Humboldt  school  band  annual  fall- 
winter  concert  enjoyed  an  evening  of 
splendid  entertainment.  The  band,  directed 
by  Prof.  H.  A.  Schrepel,  was  in  excellent 
form. 

DeKalb,  Illinois. — I^wrence  R.  Fogel- 
berg,  who  has  Just  recently  been  released 
from  the  Army,  will  be  In  charge  of  music 
at  Woodruff.  While  In  the  Army  he  was 
director  of  the  728th  Military  Police  band 
at  Detroit  Prior  to  the  war  he  was  super¬ 
visor  of  Instrumental  Music  here. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. — Under  the  direction 
of  Marella  Werner  the  Pawnee  City  High 
.school  choir  of  66  voices  presented  Han¬ 
del's  "Messiah,”  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  school.  1 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. — The  eight  love¬ 
lies,  who  formerly  were  baton  twirlers 
with  the  Abraham  Lincoln  high  school 
band,  are  now  devoting  their  time  and 
talents  to  serious  study  of  the  string  bass. 
The  girls,  who  will  form  the  string  bass 
section  of  the  new  school  orchestra,  are 
being  tutored  by  Rudolf  Seidl. 

Alliance,  Nebraska. — Val  Hill's  high 
school  band  scored  another  direct  hit  at 


ff/vll  Mttmie*  n»rk§  termlning  the  pattern  of  work  done  In 

Bail  Bime  mnwic  uejn.  ^  school.  He  also  stressed  three  things 

Head  AnnOUncet  opting  which  would  make  the  IMEA  a  success: 

discovery  of  Common  purposes,  (2) 
tettwal  tor  Arrangers  standards,  and  (S)  getting  ac¬ 

quainted. 

Dr.  Robert  Hargreaves  enterprlsin^g  The  adoption  of  a  new  constitution 
new  music  head  of  the  Ball  State  Teach-  replaced  the  Indiana  Music  Educa- 

ers  College,  Muncie,  announces  the  second  Association  with  the  Indiana  Music 

annual  National  Orchestra  Arrangers  Fes-  Educators  Association,  which  will  be  the 
tlval,  which  will  be  held  at  Ball  State  affiliate  of  the  Music  Educa¬ 

tors  National  Conference,  was  much  more 
tiian  a  Jufgling  of  names.  The  new  IMEA 
has  the  official  endorsement  of  both  the 
Northern  Indiana  and  the  Central-South¬ 
ern  Indiana  band,  orchestra  and  vocal 
associations,  and  both  of  these  groups 
have  agreed  to  affiliate  with  the  state¬ 
wide  IMEA  body.  Vernon  Spaulding  will 
be  the  acting  president  and  Harold  Manor, 
University  School,  Bloomington,  will  be 
acting  secretary-treasurer. 


Hoosier  Highlights 

South  Bend. — One  hundred  and  fifty 
members  of  the  Northern  Indiana  School 
Band,  Orchestra,  and  Vocal  Ass'n.  met  at 
the  John  Adams  High  School  in  South 
Bend,  on  November  30,  for  the  annual  fall 
instrumental  and  vocal  clinic.  Ralph  Rush 
of  Cleveland  Heights  and  Cecil  Monk  of 
Baldwin-Wallace,  Berea.  Ohio,  were  the 
clinic  conductors.  Rush  directed  the  140 
piece  picked  band,  while  Monk  had  130 
in  the  choir.  _ 

Terre  Haute. — The  annual  Central- 
school  band  scored  another  direct  hit  at  Southern  Indiana  School  Band,  Orchestra, 

the  Christmas  concerts.  Mr.  Hill  and  his  coming  spring.  The  first  annual  NOAF  and  Vocal  Association  meeting  was  held 
^  fine  organization  were  praised  by  the  held  last  spring,  and  was  the  brain-  at  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre 

large  and  appreciative  audiences  present  child  of  the  brilliant  Dr.  Hargreaves.  Haute,  Nov.  29-30.  Clinic  sessions  were 

at  both  affairs.  Now  the  professional  arranger  is  recog-  conducted  by  Russell  Paxton,  choral  dl- 

Anslev,  Nebraska.  50  band  members,  nized  as  a  blood  brother  of  the  composer,  rector,  Indianapolis:  Clarence  Sawhill, 

under  the  baton  of  Ralph  Chatelain,  in-  and  need  no  longer  hang  his  head,  coun-  band.  University  of  Illinois ;  and  Will  H. 
strumenUl  music  director,  assembled  for  try-cousin  style.  Bryant,  orchestra,  Terre  Haute. 

a  pre-Christmas  band  concert  on  D.ecem-  Funds  have  been  authorized  for  prizes  - 

ber  17,  and.  succeeded  in  filling  the  hearts  for  the  most  effective  arrangement  of  Joseph  A.  Gremelspacher  has  been 
of  the  large  audience  with  much  Christ-  music  for  orchestra  players  of  average  swinging  around  the  state  renewing  old 
mas  spirit.  *  school  and  college  ability.  One  of  the  pur-  acquaintances  and  making  new  friends 

Wessington  Springs,  So.  Dakota. — Re-  Poses  of  the  competition-festival  is  to  among  music  educators.  He  resumed  his 
cently  discharged  from  the  Navy,  Wilbur  encourage  arrangers  and  publishers  to  activities  as  director  of  bands  at  Indiana 
Peterson  of  Mankato,  Minn.,  has  taken  cease  thinking  in  terms  of  the  small  “the-  State  Teachers  College  in  December.  Joe 
♦he  poslUon  df  band  instructor  at  the  high  orchestra  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  was  in  uniform  doing  personnel  work  at 

school  here  outmoded  stylistic  shadow  of  nineteenth  the  Bunker  Hill  Naval  Training  Station 

Clarksville,  Nebraska.-T  h  e  school  throughout  the  war. 

...  ’  .  TO,,,  j  Tj-  *  fective  modern  usage  and  resources  indl-  - 

^ard  has  engaged  “  cate,  according  to  Dr.  Hargreaves,  such  Jack  Wonnefl  taught  music  in  Miami 

Osceola  to  teach  Ins^umental  music  in  techniques  as  trumpets,  flutes,  and  clar-  and  Monroe  counties  before  a  coast  artll- 
the  high  school  and  take  charge  of  the  j^gts  in  up  to  four  parts  each ;  the  pos-  lery  battery,  in  which  he  was  a  staff  ser- 
band  in  the  Clarks  school.  sible  use  of  the  baritone  ;  and  the  geant,  shipped  him  to  Iceland,  England, 

Grant,  Nebraska.  ^Val  Hill  of  Alliance,  doublings  of  brasses  and  winds  with  France,  and  Germany  for  an  extensive 
and  Quinn  Lotspeich  of  Scottsbluff,  were  strings.  tour.  Jack,  discharged  October  8th,  plans 


guest  conductors  for  the  music  clinic  held 
at  Oshkosh  in  December.  Scholarships  to 
attend  the  western  Nebraska  music  camp 
at  Chadron  this  summer  were  awarded 
Mona  Conover  for  her  outstanding  flute 
iflaylng,  and  Herbert  Jackman  for  his 
superior  baritone  horn  solo. 


- -  to  move  to  Evanston,  Ill.,  for  some  spe- 

wj  •  MS  •  nr  1.  cialized  advanced  training  at  Northwest- 

noosier  music  ieacners  ^  ern  university.  Mr.  Wonnell  will  bo  re- 
Hnify  State  Organixation  toembered  for  his  splendid  demonstration 

_  of  a  music  reading  class  at  the  State 

,.  ,,  t  Teachers  Association  in  1941. 


...aying,  ana  xieroeri  jaesman  Lur  ...s  /„dfauopo««.— With  the  animation  of  a  . . 

superior  baritone  horn  solo.  New  England  town  meeting  and  the  .  -vr 

Sidney,  Iowa.  Forty  minutes  of  qual-  friendly  air  of  a  family  conference  a  con-  _.  ,  y 

ity  music  delighted  the  large  audience  clave  of  Indiana  teachers  on  Dec.  16th  in  f  a 

attending  the  annual  music  program  given  Indianapolis  approved  a  constitution  for  f,  ^  vf  * 

i_  V,.  *1,.,  T  j.  ,  •raj  A  .  .  servatory  under  the  direction  of  Victor 

late  in  December  by  the  Sidney  high  an  Indiana  Music  Educators  Association,  „  ,  „  Phelns  is  a  theorv  teacher  and 

school  groups.  Prof.  Baeder  directed  the  and  passed  enabling  legislation  which  j,  ,  ’  ’  »  i  «<• 

.  ,  .,,  ,  .t,  j  j  chairman  of  the  graduate  division  at  the 

band.  will  make  It  possible  for  the  revamped  _  ervat 

Kimball,  Nebraska. — The  concert  band  state  organization  to  begin  functioning  ® 
is  doing  an  excellent  Job  on  Its  musical  at  once. 

activities  this  term.  Band  Instructor,  Rob-  Nearly  one  hundred  Hoosier  teachers 
ert  Flanders  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  directors  braved  the  treacherous.  Icy 
untiring  efforts.  travel  to  attend  this  IMEA  luncheon  and 

^  '  business  meeting  at  which  Vernon  Spauld- 

ing  of  Crawfordsvllle  wielded  the  gavel. 

Joanne  Phllbrlck,  of  Evanston,  Ill.,  is  pr.  Thurber  Madison,  the  luncheon  speak- 
teaching  music  education  in  Elmwood  er,  emphasized  the  Importance  of  the 
Park,  Ill,  director's  personality  as  a  factor  In  de- 


Kolar.  Mr.  Phelps  is  a  theory  teacher  and 
chairman  of  the  graduate  division  at  the 
Conservatory. 
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School  Music  News  from  Ohio 


Discugsion,  Inspiration 

Feature  Ohio  Convention 

On  December  7th  and  8th  the  Ohio  Mu¬ 
sic  Education  Association  and  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Music  Educators  Association  held  a 
joint  Convention  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Convention  was  well  attended  and  very 
inspirational.  The  first  morninB  of  the 
session  there  was  a  discussion  on  “Music 
for  Better  Living”  by  Dr.  Clyde  Hissong, 
state  director  of  education ;  Dr.  Edward 
Humphries,  Chief,  Bureau  and  Education 
Division  of  Mental  Hygiene ;  and  Dr.  Rus¬ 
sell  V.  Morgan,  Director  of  Music  in 
Cleveland. 

The  topic  for  discussion  in  the  after¬ 
noon  session  was  "How  Music  Can  De- 
veiop  Intercultural  Understanding."  Those 
persons  taking  part  were  Dr.  Robert  S. 
Gilchrist,  Director  of  University  School, 
Columbus;  Major  Ivan  C.  Whipple,  Chap¬ 
lain,  P*lfth  Service  Command ;  Charles 
Henri  Woode,  Director  of  Music,  Wilber- 
force  University;  Rabbi  Harry  Kaplan, 
Director  of  the  B’nal  B’rlth  Hillel  Foun¬ 
dation  ;  The  Reverend  .Tames  .T.  ifcT.<er- 
ney,  St.  Joseph  Priory,  Somerset. 

Rabbi  Harry  Kaplan  Tells 

of  Music's  Power  for  Good 


“It  is  very  encouraging  that  both  edu¬ 
cators  and  teachers  recognise  that  while 
we  differ  in  creed  we  are  one  in  building 
a  democracy  and  type  of  society  where 
everyone,  from  the  poorest  to  the  richest, 
from  every  race,  color  and  creed,  will  be 
allowed  to  fulfill  his  destiny  as  a  citlien 
of  this  republic.  Music  has  a  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  make  to  that  way  of  life. 
In  music  Itself  we  have  achieved  a  uni¬ 
versal  medium. 

Now,  music  has  a  great  contribution  to 
make  because  it  recognises  and  respects 
differences.  Music  achieves  by  a  harmonic 
blending — of  different  tones,  melodic  lines 
— the  greater  harmonyjs'hich  is  a  part  of 
life.  The  Negro  Spiritual  reflects  years  of 
living,  dreaming,  hoping,  suffering  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  human 
family.  Music  of  the  Catholic  Church 
represents  thousands  of  years  of  faith, 
hope,  aspiration.  Each  of  the  people  who 
make  up  the  complex  society  of  America 
have  their  unique  methods  to  bring  to  the 


By  WADE  B.  FAIR 

Executive  Secretary,  Ohio  Music 
Education  Association 

Musli!n9um  ColU9«  Contarvatory  of  Mut!c, 
Naw  Concord,  Ohio 


De  VoVs  Article  Brings 

Memories  of  Early  Days 

I  was  very  mucli  Interested  in  reading 
the  article  by  Frank  DeVol  on  arranging 
in  the  December  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  Frank  has  certainly  reached 
the  top  in  Hollywood  and  on  the  radio  as 
an  arranger  and  fine  musician.  'What  made 
Frank  DeVol's  article  especially  inter¬ 
esting  to  me  was  that  we  both  played 
together  at  the  same  time  in  the  band  and 
orchestra  at  McKinley  High  School  at 
Canton,  Ohio.  While  Frank  was  starting 
arranging  for  orchestra  at  that  time, 
which  was  later  to  be  his  life's  work,  I 
was  then  student  director  of  the  band 
and  orchestra  and  was  starting  my  pres¬ 
ent  career  as  a  conductor. 

Just  in  passing  I  might  mention  that 
within  a  few  years  after  Frank  and  I 
left  McKinley  High  School,  two  more  fine 
musicians  left  to  go  with  Goldman's  Band ; 
namely,  Frank  Elsass  on  the  cornet  and 
Otto  Monnard  on  the  flute.  Much  credit 
must  go  to  William  Strassner,  director 
of  Thayers  Military  Rand  and  to  Leslie 
D.  Hanson,  Supervisor  of  Music  of  Can¬ 
ton  for  encouraging  us  fellows  to  go 
ahead  with  our  music. 


cultural  idealism  through  their  soul  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  form  of  music. 

Music  has  a  significant  contribution  to 
make  in  the  field  of  intercultural  rela¬ 
tions.  It  creates  harmonious  personali¬ 
ties.  One  of  the  Important  powers  for 
releasing  powers  of  good  is  the  force  of 
music.  Music  in  itself  Is  a  form  of  prayer 
— a  medium  of  social  expression.  In 
every  great  moment,  to  every  tragedy, 
l>eople  respond  through  musical  expres¬ 
sion.  If  we  can  irjstill  the  iwwer  of 
music  we  can  be  assured  of  a  goodness 
of  heart.  Evil  men  have  no  music  in 
them.” 


Select  Band,  Orchestra 
Conductors  for  Ohio  Day 

Ohio  Day  is  Saturday,  March  30th,  at 
the  Music  Educators  National  Conference 
in  which  a  500  piece  band,  250  piece 
string  orchestra,  1600  voices  of  boys  and 
girls  selected  from  Ohio  schools  to  per¬ 
form  at  the  City  Auditorium  in  Cleveland 
have  named  J.  J.  Gagnier,  music  director 
of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Co.  as  band 
director,  and  Guy  Frasier  Harrison,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  Or¬ 
chestra,  as  the  string  orchestra  conductor. 
The  choral  conductor  has  not  been  selected 
as  yet. 


States  to  Audition 


District  auditions  will  be  held  for  bands, 
orchestras,  choruses,  solos  and  ensembU-s 
in  Ohio  this  Spring.  However,  state  finals 
will  be  held  for  solos  and  ensembles  only. 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  will  be 
the  location  for  the  state  finals. 


Lobby  Singing  a  Highlight 


On  Friday  evening,  December  7th,  a 
lobby  sing  was  held  in  the  Deshler-Wal- 
lick  Hotel,  Columbus,  as  part  of  the 
OMEA  Convention.  Griffith  Jones  did  an 
inspirational  piece  of  work  as  the  director 
and  Russell  Morgan  was  “tops”  at  the 
piano.  Christmas  Carols  and  old  favorite 
songs  were  sung.  Everyone  in  the  hotel 
lobby  joined  in  the  singing,  whether 
they  were  with  this  convention  or  not. 
The  National  League  Baseball  Convention 
was  held  at  the  same  time  and  the  ball 
players  and  managers  enjoyed  this  sing 
by  taking  active  part  in  it  too.  This  ac¬ 
tivity  is  always  a  highlight  of  the  Con¬ 
vention. 


AVOID 


missing  valuable  issues  of  this 
magazine.  Send  your  renewal 


NOWl 


The  North  Central  Teachers  Association  Orchestra,  So.  Bend,  Indiana.  Geor9e  Dasch  Director,  Wtn.  Richardson  Chairman. 
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A  M  S  D  E  N  '  S 
PRACTICE  DUETS 

This  famous  collectioiv  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  standard  by  all  good 
brass  teachers.  It  may  be  used 
by  any  two  same  keyed  instru¬ 
ments  either  bass  or  treble  clef. 

Part  I .  Beginners . $  1 .00 

Complete,  Advanced .  $2.50 


An  outstanding  book  of 
BRASS  SEXTETS 


^ BRASS  SEXTET 


CLAY  SMITH  SOLOS 

America's  favorite  collection 
of  solos  for  Cornet,  Trombone 
or  Baritone.  Endorsed  by  the 
best  teachers  for  Contest, 
Program  or  Training  use. 

Solo  part  . $1.00 

Piano  Acc . $2.50 


CLAY  SMITH  * 


SOLO  w  ENSEMBLE  MATERIAL 


for  CONTEST,  PROGRAM  or  TRAINING 


BUY  FROM  YOUR  LOCJIL 
DEALER 


C.L.BARNHOUSE 

■,eOMPAHV^ 


Complete  Catalog  and  sample 
parts  sent  an  request. 


mu«ie  PUBLISHKRS 


New  ter  Band  '> 

"HARLEQUIN  JOURNEY" 

An  aaty,  tunaful  overTura  for  Class  C  Band, 
by  Carl  H.  Huffman. 

*  Sampla  Conducfors  scora  fraa. 


This  fine  collection  contains  eight 
famous  sextets,  five  of  which  are  on 
the  National  List.  A  "must"  for  any 
well  equipped  ensemble  library. 
Published  for  the  standard  instru¬ 
mentation  with  Baritone  in  either 
clef. 

Each  part  .  75c 

Conductors  score  . $1.50 


SMITH  and  HOLMES 
FAVORITES 

A  new  Collection  of  original 
compositions  and.  arrange¬ 
ments  by  CLAY  SMITH  and 
GUY  HOLMES,  containing  a 
diversified  selection  as  to  style 
of  composition  and  grade  of 
difficulty. 

Band  and  Orchestra  accom¬ 
paniment  is  also  available  for 
a  majority  of  the  numbers. 


Teachers  and  Directors  whose 
students  have  worn  out  many 
copies  of  the  famous  Clay 
Smith  Solo  Book,  shown  below, 
will  recognize  this  new  collec¬ 
tion  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  available  literature  for  cor¬ 
net. 

Solo  or  Duet  Part,  each  $1.00 
Piano  Accompaniment  $2.00 


January,  1946 
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IMlool  music  ilrtus  mection  of  ffte  IHiool  masicun 


Is  This  the  YOUNGEST  High  School  Band  in  Kansas? 


The  Planevlew  High  School  Band,  in  Tlie  band,  composed  of  sixty-flve  mem- 
all  probability,  is  the  youngest  band  in  bers,  played  for  all  basketball  games, 
the  State  of  Kansas.  It  was  organised  presented  a  series  of  six  concerts  in  1944, 
in  1943  by  Miss  Ruth  Anderson,  Instru-  and  bought  full  dress  uniforms  under  the 
mental  director,  when  the  school  system  supervision  of  Miss  Anderson  and  Prin¬ 
cipal  C.  P.  Colvin.  Mr.  Frank  K.  Reid, 
.siuperintendent,  gave  his  full  support  to 
the  group  and  the  band  was  continued 
tliroughout  the  summer  months  on  a 
recreational  basis. 

During  the  school  year  1944-45,  the  high 
school  band  played  and  marched  fur  home 
football  and  basketball  games  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  playing  a  concert  for  the  Strother 
Field  Air  Base  at  Winfleld,  Kansas,  and 
making  trips  to  Winfleld,  El  Dorado  and 
Augusta  to  play  and  march  for  football 
games. 

The  organization  entertained  for  open 
house,  gave  a  performance  in  cooperation 
with  the  vocal  groups,  presented  four 
concerts  for  grade  school  audiences  and 
closed  the  yearly  schedule  with  an  eve¬ 
ning  concert. 


In  the  State  Music  Competition  Fes¬ 
tival  held  at  the  University  of  Wichita 
they  won  a  first  division  rating.  This  was 
the  flrst  contest  that  the  band  had 
entered. 

The  band  was  continued  for  a  second 
summer  and  gave  a  number  of  evening 
concerts. 

This  year  the  group  is  being  directed 
by  Mr.  C.  L.  Williams  who  came  to  Plane- 
view  from  Johnstown,  Colorado.  Mr. 
Williams  has  ^lis  degree  from  the  Colo¬ 
rado  State  College  of  Education  at 
Greeley,  Colorado.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Kansas  Music  Educators  association 
and  Phi  Mu  Alpha  National  Music  E'ra- 
ternity.  In  October  Mr.  Williams  and 
the  Planeview  Band  were  guests  of  the 
University  of  Wichita.  The  University 
was  host  to  the  Central  Missouri  Teachers 
football  team,  and  during  the  half  the 
Planevlew  Band  put  on  a  very  colorful 
program. 


C.  L.  Williami 
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Planeview  High  School  Band,  Wichita  10,  Kansas 


M.  W.  Sell.  School  Bond  Mon  from  Iowa,  Now  Directs 
the  561st  Army  Air  Forces  Band  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Perseverance  and  practice  have  brought  I  and  entertainment  for  the  natives  of  those 
success  to  another  school  musician,  countries. 


Marion  Walter  Sell  is  now  a  Chief  War-  Mr.  Sell  began  his  musical  career  at 


rant  Officer  and  director  of  the  561st  the  age  of  ten  when  he  studied  cornet 
Army  Air  Forces  Band  now  stationed  with  Karl  U.  King  of  Port  Dodge,  Iowa, 


near  Cairo,  Egypt.  This  band  was  re-  and  later  played  in  the  Fort  Dodge  High 
cently  given  the  honor  of  being  the  first  School  Band  and  Karl  King’s  Band.  In 


iTnited  States  Army  band  to  play  at  a  1938  he  was  graduatCHl  from  the  Kansas 
commencement  of  the  American  Univer-  City  Conservatory  of  Music  and  taught 


sity  at  Cairo,  Egypt.  The  band  furnishes  band  and  orchestra  In  the  public  schools 
music  and  entertainment  for  numerous  of  Osceola  and  Pleasant  Hill.  Missouri, 
army  bases  in  northern  Africa  and  south-  until  he  was  drafted  Into  the  army.  Two 
western  Asia  as  well  as  creating  good  will  months  after  being  drafted  he  was  in  the 


United  Stales  Army  Band  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  as  a  cornetist.  Later  he  took 
the  Army  Music  School  examinations  and 
was  graduated  as  one  of  the  top-ranking 
members  in  the  class  of  Warrant  Officer 
Bandleaders.  He  has  written  numerous 
marches,  songs,  overtures  and  novelties. 
In  1944  he  was  awarded  a  $100  War 
Bond  for  composing  the  “Third  Air  Force 
Victory  Song"  In  a  contest.  He  has  dedi¬ 
cated  his  latest  publication,  “Air  Force 
Band"  March  to  his  56l8t  Army  Air 
Force  Band. 
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Jhs  Ooubk  disied  (^ia&Ahoom 
SaHLioon . . .  Oboe 

By  Jack  Sprott 

BOX  402 

Gr««nw!ch,  Conn. 

AKuin  I  write  with  apoiogies  aa  I  puii  during  his  eariy  days  in  Maysviile  that  is 

a  coiumn  out  of  the  hat.  This  moving  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  oidest  in  cap- 

and  readjustment  to  civiiian  iife  is  quite  tivity.  This  instrument  was  doubly  in- 

upsetting.  I  am  writing  in  a  Chicago  terestlng  by  virtue  of  a  replaced  key  made 

Itailway  Station  on  New  Years  E!ve  while  by  a  local  blacksmith  sometime  in  the  dim 

I  wait  with  many  others  for  a  train.  By  past.  These  old  instruments  are  of  great 

next  month  I  hope  to  be  permanently  interest  to  me  and  I  am  always  on  the 

located  at  my  new  Connecticut  address  lookout  for  one  to  add  to  my  collection 

with  my  typewriter  and  your  letters  so  of  antique  woodwinds.  These  I  use  to 

that  I  can  answer  your  questions  about  good  advantage  as  they  are  of  great  in- 

the  oboe  ,  and  bassoon  and  write  of  sub-  terest  to  music  teachers  at  music  conven- 

Jeots  more  to  your  interest.  This  is  a  tions  and  clinics  where  I  have  an  oppor- 

natural  opportunity  to  write,  as  all  col-  tiinity  to  speak  on  woodwinds  occasion- 

iimnists  do,  about  the  prospects  of  the  ally.  Along  this  line  of  thought  I  would 

coming  New  Year,  but  by  the  time  you  like  to  mention  the  Interesting  collections 

read  this  that  same  year  will  bo  well  of  Bill  Kugln  at  the  Violin  Shop  in  Min- 

under  way  so  I’ll  ramble  on  about  other  neapolis  and  the  collection  of  Goetz  &  Son 

matters.  Music  Co.  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

I  have  some  photographs  of  Mrs.  Spratt  While  visiting  an  old  friend  in  his  store, 

and  myself  taken  in  the  cane  flelds  in  he  was  approached  by  a  small  Chinese- 

Hexico  but  they  are  being  forwarded  American  girl  who  wanted  a  case  for  an 

about  the  country  from  place  to  place  oboe.  On  Inspection  the  oboe  proved  to 

by  a  harried  post  office  and  have  not  as  be  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  German 

yet  caught  up  with  me  so  I'll  have  to  send  yellow  box  wood  oboe  I  have  ever  seen 

them  to  Mr.  Shepherd  next  month.  A  few  including  the  ones  in  the  Brown  Collection 

days  before  Christmas  I  called  on  music  in  Boston  and  the  Metropolitan  Collection 


oalbeys 


DALBEY 

OILS 

For  Slides  and  Valves 

Parfact  lubrication  ior 
slidaa  and  valves. 
Long  lasting;  smooth 
as  velvet;  will  not 
gunu  prevents  corro¬ 
sion  and  wear. 

Sold  at  All  Music 
Stores 

2Sc 


supervisor  John  Farris  of  the  public  school 
system  in  Maysviile,  Ky.  Mr.  Farris  is 
doing  an  excellent  job  in  Maysviile  and 
in  the  course  of  his  work  has  provided 
the  Maysviile  schools  with  over  thirty 
band  Instruments  of  his  own  including 
two  oboes.  He  has  played  some  bassoon 
among  his  other  numerous  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  he  showed  me  an  old  German 
bassoon  that  he  discovered  in  a  cupboard 


in  New  York.  I  am  afraid  to  say  more 
as  I  am  still  trying  to  obtain  the  instru¬ 
ment  and  I  know  a  few  people  who  would 
give  their  eye  teeth  and  my  friendship 
for  it. 

I  hope  those  of  you  whose  inquiries 
have  not  as  yet  been  answered  have  not 
given  up  hope.  I  hereby  resolve  that  in 
1946  I  will  do  a  better  job  on  an.swering 
your  questions. 


Qualified  band  musicians, 
ages  14-17 

Offered  complete  tuition 
and  board 

as  a  music  scholarship,  along  with 
full  education  and  military  training 
at  an  eastern  Military  Academy 
with  highest  government  rating. 
Also  opening  with  scholarship  at 
military  summer  camp  for  period 
July  6  to  August  30.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  information. 

BOX  501  WAYNE,  PA. 
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UNIQUE  AND  EXCLUSIVE  TBOMBONE 
.  HECOROINGS  BY 


JACOB  RAICHMAN 


The  DUtinauished  First  Trombone  Solout 


AN  ALBUM  OF  EIGHT  COMPOSITIONS  IN 
THE  CLASSICAL  STYLE 


Oi  exceptional  interest  to  wind-players 
and  collectors  oi  the  rare  and  unusual. 

Four  Records  (Eight  Sides)  With  Album 
$4.7S  (Including  Tax).  Order  C.  O.  D. 


Pe  O.  Box  4.  Astor  Station^  Boiton  23*  Mau. 
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B.  B.  T. 

No,  it's  not  "D.  D.  T.” — it's  “B.  B.  T.” 
Th«?  initials  stand  for  Mend,  l)alitnce,  and 
tone.  AH  three  are  of  imiH«rta»ve  to  the 
.'•iohooi  musician 

Does  your  tone  blend  with  that  of  the 
other  instrumentalists  in  your  section? 
t  »ne  who  uses  a  shallow  mouthpiece  will 
have  a  "smaller”  and  more  brilliant  tone 
than  will  those  usinft  a  inoderately-deep- 
•  iipped  mouthpiece.  This  tone  cannot 
blend  well  with  the  other  instruments.  If 
a  |M-rson  has  a  tendency  to  play  flat,  or 
sharp,  his  tones  will  not  blend  with  tho.se 
who  play  in  tune.  A  combination  of  cor¬ 
nets  and  trumitets  playinK  the  same  parts, 
present  the  jiroblem  of  Kettintr  the  .same 


SLOVACEK'S 

Mouthpieces'  for  all 
Brass  Instruments.  Sin- 
9le,  Double,  Oval  and 
Concaved  Cups.  Rifled, 
JSs  Fluted  and  Chambered  Bores. 
Cushioned  Rims.  Also  mouth- 
pieces  made  to  orders.  For 
particulars  see  your  Dealer 
or  write  Direct. 

SLOVACEK  MUSIC  HOUSE 
Waco,  Texas 

No  FUSS  -  NO  MUSS  !  J 

CORKER  I 

GREASE  STICK  ~ 

X  #  Um  like  a  crayon  on 
\  cork  or  metal  jornts  of 
it  elannet  or  saxophone  to 

I  *  _iiiir~b  n keep  them  from  stick* 

I  ^  inif.  Try  CORKER  to* 

/.  “  day  and  you’ll  never  go 

I  ^  l>n<’k  to  the  old  faab* 

n  '  1  .MmJv  ioned  grea»e  can. 

^  1  *T  *a 

1 V  19'  MUSIC  STORES 


PIANO  TRICKS! 

Kvery  Issue  of  our  bl*monthly  Break  Studies 
brings  you  clever  arrangements  for  building 
extra  choruses  of  8  popular  songs  on  the  cur* 
rent  ’‘hit  parade/*  Knables  you  to  fill  In  new 
modern-style  breaks,  novel  Rgures,  boogie- 
woogie  effects  and  tricky  embellishments. 

INVALUABLE  TO  PIANISTS. 
TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTSI 

SinKle  copies  are  2S  cents,  stamps  or  coin.  By 
eubscription:  %2  for  10  consecutive  Issues.  Send 
now  for  the  latest  issue.  Mention,  if  teacher. 

AXEL  CHRISTENSEN  STUDIOS 
732  Kimball  Hall  Bldg.  Chicago  4,  IN. 

oiaBCToas i 

Bel  HARRY  L.  ALFORO'R  FRIR  OsMst— 
“RHARPR  sea  FLATR" 

Ns  ptecraa  eonplM*  wlUiout  se.  sr  twe  c(  Mr. 
Altwd'i  ttaees  eev.ltf  euaben.  Celqn.  bsnMslM, 
eov.l  Muad  MImU.  (saMi  tdeei.  Try  "STXP 
AHSAD,"  Mr.  Alterd'i  lut  srtuifMiMt,  yes'll 
Oial  It.  ”THI  WKODINO  OF  HBINIB  R 
KATEXIMA,"  "NKBO.”  "HDNOBT  FIT*"  81TR. 
■Ml  "I'LL  BB  SEBIN’  TOn,”  t  tea«dy  eneber 
dadtead  <e  (at  Iba  band  aff  atata.  Many  atbara 
Ineludad.  Baed  fv  FBER  aapy  tadayl 
N*IRV  1.  RUORO  STRDIOt.  IN  N  tIMa  H.  CMhn.  M. 


Studenfa  and  Oirocfort 
Understand  the  most  abutad  intirumant  in  your 
group  the 

SNARE  DRUM 

Send  for  THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  DRUht,  ell 
text,  no  axercitet.  $1  postpaid. 

HENEY  SCHOOL  OF  PERCUSSION 
S45  W.  University  Avs.,  Da  Lend,  Florida 
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iha  CoJitudiii 

Expertly  Given 
by  Leonard  V.  Meretia 

Band  Conductor,  Wostern  Michigan  Collego, 
Kalamaxoo,  Michigan 


“tKiial  oolor.”  If  a  i>orson  plays  with  lips 
l<M>  clo.se  tiiKOther,  or  pinched,  his  tnne.s 
will  lie  thill,  usually  sharp,  and  will  not 
lilend  with  those  who  play  with  "oiien” 
emlMinehures  (lips).  K  (teneral  rule  to 
follow  is  to  play  with  open  lips  to  the 
iKiint  where  you  do  not  lose  your  flexibil¬ 
ity  or  play  flat. 

What  about  balance?  I  think  one  of 
the  outstanding  sign.s  of  musicianship  is 
evident  in  the  individual  who  is  sensitive 
to  the  degree  of  volume  he  is  playing  in 
comitarison  with  others  in  his  section,  and 
others  in  the  ensemble,  as  a  whole.  If 
the  part  is  "solo  voice,"  one  should  play 
with  care.  He  should  be  heard  with  suf- 
fleient  volume,  and  Judge  the  amount  of 
volume  with  the  mood  u.td  character  of 
the  compo.sition  and  the  acoustics  of  the 
room  in  which  the  group  is  playing.  If 
one  is  playing  an  accompaniment  part,  he 
should  keep  "under”  the  solo  voice.  Mo¬ 
zart  reminds  us  that  "Melody  is  the  es- 
.sence  of  music,”  so,  constantly  be  on  the 
alert  with  the  question,  "Who  has  the 
melod.v?’’  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  hear  a 
duet,  trio,  or  a  band  or  orchestra  well 
balanced — all  instruments  playing  with 
the  proper  amount  of  volume.  Two  habits 
that  will  help  are :  listen  conalatitln  and 
always  keep  an  eye  on  the  director. 

What  about  your  tone?  The  first  thing 
we  want  to  know  about  any  instrument 
l>efore  purchasing  it  Is,  "What  is  the  • 
tonal  quality?"  And,  "How  does  it 
S4»ui)d?"  But  we  as  wind  players.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  having  a  good  mouthpiece  and 
instrument,  must  constantly  try  to  im¬ 
prove  our  tonal  qualUy.  This  takes  dally 
effort.  A  good  motto  to  keep  in  mind  is 
"every  note  a  good  one."  The  tone  that 
comes  out  of  the  bell  of  an  instrument  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  two  things :  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  player’s  embouchure,  and  his 
mental  concept  (idea)  of  tonal  quality. 
One  should  have  a  good  daily  diet  (a  bal¬ 
ance  of  technical  exercises,  etudes,  and 
solos)  to  keep  his  embouchure  in  shaite  ; 
and  to  improve  it.  (A  good  teacher  can  * 
help  immensely  In  advising  a  student  hiA-  i 
and  what  to  practice).  And,  as  In'^other^ 
fields  of  learning,  musicians  can  learn  a  ' 
great  deal  by  imitation — listening  to  ex¬ 
pert  players  as  fre<|uently  as  iiossible,  and 
following  their  example.  For  instance,  my  » 
own  boyhood  idol  was  Del  Staigers,  who  , 
thrilled  and  inspired  me  with  his  solo  per¬ 
formances  with  the  (loldman  Band,  and 
with  whom  ,I  later  had  the  pleasure  of 
studying. 

Cornet 

Question :  "I  have  been  having  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  endurance  and  range. 

1  have  been  playing  cornet  4  or  5  years, 
and  I  average  about  two  hours  of  daily 


Mari*  Fattars,  a  junior  in  Canton 
Twp.,  Ohio  High  School  playt  Bb 
clarinat.  Sha  hat  won  a  I  (tuparior) 
in  avary  contatt  tha  hat  antarad. 
Thata  includa  2  North  Eattarn  Ohio 
Dittrict  Grad#  School  contattt  (when 
tha  wat  in  tha  6th  and  7th  gradtt); 
2  Stark  County  High  School  contattt; 
and  a  North  Eattarn  Ohio  Dittrict 
High  School  contatt.  Latt  yaar  gave 
tha  firtt  opportunity  tha  had  to  enter 
tha  dittrict  contatt  tinea  that  even 
had  bean  tutpandad  for  2  yaart.  Thit 
yaar  Maria  it  preparing  Wabar't 
"Concertino"  for  tha  contattt.  Maria 
alto  playt  taxophona  in  tha  tchool 
dance  orchattra  and  it  a  mambar  of 
tha  National  Honor  Society.  Edgar 
Haitt  it  her  Band  Director. 


playing.  I  use  studies  by  lA’illiams,  Ar- 
han,  tSIantz  and  “Top  Tones”  by  Smith; 

•  however,  I  have  almost  no  endurance  aft¬ 
er  playing  3  or  4  high  “A’s"  without 
straining.  My  embouchure  has  been 
checked,  my  tone  is  good,  and  I  use  di- 
'aphragmatic  support.  • 

"My  lips  are  slightly  thick,  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  should  cause  undue 
bother.  I  have  been  using  a  Bach  7 
mouthpiece  for  over  a  year  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  better  results  from  this  than  any 

•  other  mouthpiece  I  have  tried. 

"Flease  let  me  know  If  there  Is  any  so¬ 
lution  to  my  problem,  whether  it  is  the 
mouthpiece,  my  lips  or  just  me.”  T.  M., 
'yorfolk,  Virginia. 

Answer:  What  one  practices  is  very  im- 
.IHirtant  and  you  give  an  excellent  list  of 
studies.  For  your  |)roblem,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  substituting  Smith's  ^Forty-one 
Flexibility  Studies"  for  his  "Top  Tones," 
and  Clark's  "Characteristic  Studies"  for 
’  the  Giants  Studies.  The  books  by  Smith 
and  Giants  that  you  have  are  quite  difli- 
cult  and  require  a  strong  embouchure. 
O'ou  could  use  these  later).  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you:  warm-up  carefully  before 
’  playing  in  band  or  orchestra,  and  before 
'  playing  in  the  high  register ;  rest  fre¬ 
quently — particularly  when  playing  dif¬ 
ficult  studies  that  lie  high;  include  the 
chromatic  studies  on  page  15S  In  the  Wil¬ 
liams  Method  in  your  dally  practice,  using 
good  judgment  as  to  how  high  should 
go :  don't  play  too  long  at  any  one  time ; 
if  you  have  a  daily  band  rehearsal,  prac¬ 
tice  about  an  hour,  and.  If  possible,  play 
through  the  first  four  lines  of  the  Arban 
•Htudy  on  page  78  number  6  before  going 
to  school  (this  will  help  to  "set”  your  lips 
for  the  day). 
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QtdfuaxdsiA,  d§,  tiuL 
J-Aundh,  SiMpU^uid. 

By  PhiUp  W.  L  Cox.  Ir. 

Portland,  Oregon,  Public  Schools 


Welcome,  Jack '  Spratt !  Our  duuble- 
reed  columnist  from  St.  I»uis  surprised 
this  columnist  by  his  visit  to  Portland, 
Oregon,  with  Mrs.  Spratt.  Their  trip 
seems  even  more  eventful  than  ours 
covering  this  grand  big  country.  Jack 
unloaded  a  bassoon  demonstration  (boy, 
do  his  reeds  help!),  and  I  returned  a  horn 
demonstration.  He  is  definitely  interested 
In  our  horn  predicament,  and  hopes 
through  his  publishing  and  woodwind 
.servU'e  to  carry  the  things  we  need.  He 
may  lie  able  to  serve  better  he  feels  if 
he  can  operate  from  New  York.  Good 
luck.  Jack,  and  thanks  for  calling. 

And  Christmas  this  year  will  bring  us 
what  for  French  Horn?  New  models, mew 
music,  new  accessories,  new  cases?  Frank¬ 
ly,  this  column  doubts  it.  Not  that  plans 
haven't  been  laid,  because  Sansone  has 
lots  of  new  machinery,  Vincent  Bach  has 
his  master  models  including  a  real  im¬ 
provement  over  the  genuine  Schmidt 
single  F  horn,  and  other  concerns  have 
e.xchanged  correspondence  with  this  col¬ 
umn  and  with  professional  hornists. 

War  work  has  driven  manufacturers 
into  military  production,  and  properly  so. 
Now  they  are  on  their  own,  and  must 
keep  their  factories  open  by  production  of 
their  major  lines — trumpets,  saxes,  trom¬ 
bones,  and  such,  that  produce  the  income 
necessary  to  tool  up  for  French  Horns. 

In  the  meantime,  we  school  horn  folks 
have  a  perfect  opportunity  to  dream  up 
the  horns  we  would  like  to  own  when 
new  horns  can  be  made:  And  the  manu¬ 
facturers  will  be  interested,  especially  if 
our  plans  will  save  them  labor  and  ma¬ 
terial  costs,  and  most  of  all  will  increase 
the  number  of  French  Horns  demanded 
by  the  school  field. 


"  Vxivt.  ih^p^oves  ^-3 

”  boXb  F  (XnoL  bor”M5. 


The  illustrations  are  sketches  of  intona¬ 
tion  Improvements,  one  for  double  horn 
by  Pete  Di  Leccl  of  the  Chicago  Philhar- 


Looq  3^  . 


manufacturers  as  your  idea.  No  one 
makes  money  in  FVench  Horn  produc¬ 
tion,  but  we  like  credit  for  our  sugges¬ 
tions.  Your  contribution  will  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  this  column. 

What’s  horning  out  here  on  the  coast? 
A  local  horn  student  who  doubles  trumpet 
(or  cornet)  and  F'rench  Horn  discovered 
how  to  use  one  mouthpiece  design  for  all 
three.  He  got  three  inexpensive  Elton 
plastic  bugle  mouthpieces,  whittled  the 
stems  of  two  to  fit  the  pipes  on  the 
cornet  and  the  horn,  and  wrapped  scotch 
tai>e  around  the  tip  of  the  third  for  trum¬ 
pet  to  keep  the  pitch  proper.  He  scraped 
the  edges  of  the  bore  of  the  cup  until  the 
wheeze  disappeared  from  the  horn  tone. 
I’sing  sandpaper  he  altered  the  rims  of 
the  three  until  they  were  "just  right”  for 
his  particular  embouchure.  Enterprising, 
we’d  say.  Tell  us  more  tricks,  you  horns, 
we’re  hungry  for  ideas. 


Scli  00  I  Musician  orn 


monic,  and  one  for  single  Bb  horn  by 
yours  truly.  Send  your  ideas  to  your 
horn  columnist  to  be  presented  to  all 


TWO  NEW  MARCHES 

by 

Horace  E.  Mitchell 
Arranged  by: 

Cliff  Barnet 
UNITED  IN  VICTORY: 

Full  Bend  . $  .75  Full  Orchestra  . $1.00 

Symphony  Band  1.50  Symphony  Orchestra  2.00 

RABBLE  ROUSER: 

A  Novelty  March  for  BAND  ONLY— released 

Full  Band  . $1.00  Symphony  Band  $1.50 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
or 

Sant  Pott  Paid  if  accompanied  by  remittance 

HORACE  E?  MITCHELL 

14805  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland  7,  Ohio 


Leccl  Modt! 


Can  you  draw  even  a  little?  Well,  try 
sketching  that  mouthpiece  design  you 
want,  and  the  light-weight  durable  case. 
•  he  improved  water  removal,  quicker 
string  replacement,  comfortable  hand  grip, 
Itb  horn  intonation  system,  handsomer  ap¬ 
pearance,  snazzy  gadgets.  Anyway,  get 
something  dr>wn  on  paper. 
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e  Heard 
e  World 


In  Every  Clime  and  Country 

Haynes  Craftsman-made  Instruments 

Are  Used  by  Leading  Flute  Players 

THEIR  OUTSTANDING  CHARACTERISTICS: 

Perfect  Intonation!  Light  Responsive  Action!  Beautifully 
Modelled  Bodies  and  Key  Mechanism!  Above  All,  A 
New  Specially  Designed  Head  Joint  Guaranteeing  Even 
Balance  and  Full  Rich  Low  Tones  as  well  as  a  Fine  Middle 
and  High  Register. 


W4,S  H^es  Co 

BOSTON.  MASS 


NEW  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

TRADE  MARKS  USED  ON 
HAYNES  FLUTES 
FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

108  MASSACHUSETTS  AYE.,  BOSTON  15,  MASS. 

Branch-  WM.  S.  HAYNES  STUDIOS,  INC. 

33  Watt  Fifty-First  SirMt,  Suit*  4,  N*w  York  19,  New  York 
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*The  Strength  of  the  Orchestra  ” 

By  Eliiabeth  A.  H.  Green 

Music  Education  Department,  Burton  Tower, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


.SK5HT-UKA1)IN<5 ! !— Now,  l)e  honest. 
What  did  you  do,  say,  or  feel,  when  you 
read  that  first  phrase?  Did  you  groan? 
nid  you  feel  afraid?  Did  you  have  a 
thrill  of  anticipation?  Was  It  a  pleasant 
feeling?  Just  what  is  your  reaction  to 
the  term? 

We  fiddlers  ought  to  get  together  on 
this  slght-readlnK  huslness.  Kverythlng 
considered,  we  have  certain  problems  that 
arc  all  our  own  where  sight-reading  Is 
concerned.  For  example,  length  of  range 
(the  longest  ranges  In  the  orchestra  are 


the  string  ranges)  ;  multiple  choice  of 
fingerings  (what  position  to  play  the  pas¬ 
sage  in, — we  have  more  possible  choices 
of  fingering  for  our  notes  than  any  wind 
instrument;  and  thirdly,  bowings, 
(which  are  more  than  Just  phrasings  and 
tonguings  for  the  wind  players  because 
we  have  tlie  added  problem  of  direction, — 
down  bow  or  up  bow). 

When  the  complexity  of  the  problem  is 
considered  in  all  ita  facets,  it  Is  to  me  a 
miracle  that  any  student  ever  learns  to 
read  string  music  at  sight ! 


BEICHA 

Pimm,. 


Thousands  of  V 

enthusiastic  <1 

musicians  say 
thatBETCHA 

f 

is  the  answer 
to  their  reed 

troubles.  You'll  | 

find  in  BETCHA  |||| 

a  reed  for  your  !||| 

needs. 

Patented  precision  rills  are  cut 
into  the  reed  vamps  for  con¬ 
trolled  vibration,  thereby  pro¬ 
ducing  brilliancy  with  tone 


Your  instrument 
deserves  the  best 
in  reeds.  For  the 
sake  of  a  better 
performance  and 
your  own  personal 
satisfaction,  ask 
for  BETCHA  the 
next  time  you  order 
or  buy  your  reeds. 


SOFT. .  MEDIUM. 

..HARD 

Each 

Bb  Clarinet  . 

. 60 

Bass  Clarinet . 

....  .90 

Alto  Saxophone  .  . . 

. 75 

Tenor  Saxophone  . . 

. 90 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  MUSIC  STORES 

WM.  R.  GRATZ  CO.,  Inc. 

251  FoMrfh  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


But,  you  know,  being,  a  good  reader  1, 
really  not  so  difficult  as  it  might  seem. 
Two  things  only  are  basically  necessary, 
First,  what  note  to  play, — and  secondly, 
WHEN  to  store  It.  I  say  It  this  way 
rather  than  when  to  "play"  it  because  the 
psychology  back  of  the  phrase  is  differ¬ 
ent.  "When  to  start  It”  has  a  forward 
look,  a  glance  at  the  next  note,  not  a 
static  pause  on  the  present  note. 

Just  as  in  temperatures  we  have  only 
two  things,  hot  and  cold, — so,  in  music, 
we  have  two  kinds  of  notes,  long  and 
short.  We  all  know  the  old  physics  ex¬ 
ample  of  placing  one  hand  in  cold  water 
and  the  other  hand  in  hot  water,  and 
then  plunging  them  both  into  a  pan  of 
tepitf  water.  This  water  will  feel  hot  to 
the  cold  hand  and  cold  to  the  hot  hand. 

It  is  the  same  in  music  with  long  and 
short  notes.  Two  half  notes  assume  the 
character  of  short  notes  if  they  follow  a 
whole  note.  But  the  half  note  seems 
long  if  it  is  followed  by  two  quarter 
notes.  The  whole  thing  is  relative. 

Now,  it  is  a  funny  thing,  but  students 
usually  think  it  is  the  finding  of  the  notes 
that  trips  them  up  in  sight-reading.  This 
is  not  true,  generally.  It  is  nearly  alway 
the  time  that  causes  the  difficulty.  So  If 
we  can  clarify  the  time  picture  for  the 
string  player  and  make  it  so  simple  that 
he  can't  miss  it,  the  player's  mind  will  be 
free  for  all  those  complex  problems  of 
fingering,  bowing,  etc. 

Therefore,  our  problem  becomes  one  of 
counting  time  so  simply  that  we  Just  can't 
miss  it.  Well,  if  you  are  still  with  me 
here  goes ! 

First,  Just  forget  this  one-two-three 
four  business  and  count  one,  one,  one, 
one,  for  every  beat  that  falls.  This  is 
fundamental.  Now,  think  of  your  notes 
as  belonging  to  two  classifications:  those 
that  get  more  than  a  beat  and  those  that 
are  shorter  than  a  beat  and  have  to  be 
grouped  together  to  make  a  beat.  Now  \ 
we  are  all  set 

If  we  see  this ; 


we  count  "one”  (first  note),  "one”  (sec 
ond  note),  "one-two"  (third  note),  "one' 
(fourth  note),  "one-two”  (fifth  note)  etc. 
simply  assigning  to  each  note  whatever 
number  of  beats  it  gets.  We  do  not  both 
er  to  add  all  those  beats  together  so  that 
we  total  four  In  every  measure.  The 
notes  in  the  given  example  have  either  a 
full  beat  or  more  than  one  beat  to  their 
credit. 

Next,  let's  take  an  example  where  there 
are  notes  of  less  than  a  l>eat  so  that  they 
need  grouping  to  make  one  beat. 


Count  it  “one”  (first  note),  "one”  (next 
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two  notes  as  partners  on  that  beat),  “one- 
twii"  (the  half  note),  "one”  (a  crowd  of 
four  on  that  beat),  “one"  (the  next  quar* 
ipr  note),  and  “one-two”  (the  last  half 
iiotiO.  Try  It.  It  Is  stmple.  Ho  It  on  an 
A,  and  then  on  a  scale. 

.Vow  try:  EJxample  III 


The  eighth  note  now  gets  one  beat  so  the 
quarters  now  belong  to  the  “longer  than  a 
beat”  category.  Count  It  “one-two”  (the 
quarter  note),  "one"  (the  eighth  note), 
"one-two”  (the  quarter  note),  “one”  (the 
eighth  note),  “one-two-three”  (the  dotted 
quarter)  etc. 

Lastly,  two  Items, — the  lopsided  notes 
that  get  more  than  one  beat  but  not 
enough  to  make  two  beats ;  and  the  lop¬ 
sided  ones  that  come  as  “partners”  but  do 
not  get  equal  shares  of  the  beat  they  own 
together. 

Example: 

According  to  the  signature,  the  quarter 
note  gets  a  beat.  So  the  dotted  quarter  Is 
lopsided.  It  gets  more  than  one  beat, 
but  not  all  of  two  beats.  Count  “one- 
two”  and  hold  the  dotted  quarter  until 
you  have  said  "two,”  then  get  the  next 
note  (the  eighth  note)  played  before  you 
can  say  "three,”— or  before  the  third  beat 
falls  which  belongs  to  the  next  quarter 
note.  Or,  count  “one-two”  for  the  dotted 
quarter,  squeese  in  the  eighth  as  soon  as 
you  have  said  “two”  clearly,  and  then  say 
"one”  on  the  very  next  beat,  assigning  the 
quarter  note  to  that  “one”  beat. 

For  lopsided  notes  of  less  than  a. beat, 
like  a  dotted  eighth  and  a  sixteenth,  think 
of  them  still  as  partners  with  some  other 
note  or  notes.  These  notes  are  still  "part¬ 
ners.”  They  come  two  to  a  beat, — but 
they  are  like  a  tall  man  and  a  little  child 
going  through  a  doorway  at  the  same 
time.  The  tall  man  Alls  up  more  space  In 
the  doorway  than  the  child.  (The  dotted 
eighth  needs  more  room  in  the  beat  than 
the  sixteenth).  But  both  the  man  and 
the  child  squeese  through  the  door  at  the 
same  time.  (So  the  dotted  eighth  and 


Bundle  Plan 

Let  ydbr  eatire  sTudeal  musicion  body 
•nloT  and  benefit  by  readina  Tbe 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  requlorlv.  One  at 
two  library  or  bandioom  copies  ore  in- 
■uifidenl. 

By  tbe  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  you  «et 
ten,  twenty-five,  or  fii^  copies  every 
month  which  may  be  distributed  to  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  or  used  lor  class  read¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  new  economical  way  to 
get  complete  coverage  of  valuable  in- 
formatien. 

Here  are  tbe  new  bundle  rates: — 

10  Copies  Monthly  for. .  .$10.00 
25  Copies  Monthly  for . . .  1 5.00 
50  Copies  Monthly  for. . .  25.00 
10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 

Start  your  Bundle  Plan  now.  Qet  your 
first  bundle  el  news  and  information  lor 
your  insirumealal  students.  Quantity  may 
M  increased  os  required.  (SlDEl  NOW. 
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Mist  Green  it  America's  most  «on- 
titfsnl  and  enthusiastic  champion  ol 
string  instrument  instruction  in  the 
schools,  and  tha  orchestra.  She  won 
first  fama  at  instructor  of  these  at 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  it  gloriously  ad¬ 
vancing  her  career  at  Ann  Arbor. 


the  sixteenth  squeeze  through  on  the 
same  beat  musically). 

All  we  need  to  know  then  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  sight-reading  experiences  Is 
a  quick  evaluation  which  will  work  auto¬ 
matically,  something  like  this : 


J1  .  J  .  p  jtt:  ,  J 


and  when  to  use  a  quarter  note  as  the 
thing  that  constitutes  one  beat  and  when 
to  use  an  eighth  note  as  our  unit  for 
what  makes  a  beat. 

True,  there  are  some  other  kinds  of 
time,  but  if  you  master  the  few  easy 
rules,  or  aspects  of  counting,  given  above, 
the  other  things  will  gradually  fall  Into 
line  so  easily  and  naturally  that  you  will 
find  yourself  getting  over  that  throat- 
clutching  fear  when  someone  says  “Sight¬ 
reading,”  and  instead  you’ll  be  saying 
"HI,  Pal !”  to  the  notes  as  they  wink  up  at 
you  from  the  printed  page.  You  and  they 
will  have  a  sort  of  friendly,  mutual  un-' 
derstanding ;  you'll  give  them  back  a  smil¬ 
ing  wink  of  recognition  and  shared  se¬ 
crets  belonging  only  to  the  initiated, — 
brothers  under  the  skin ! 

See  you  next  month.  Segue! 


Publications  of 
Proven  Merit 
Medium  Grade 

Alhambra  Festival  overture — Panella 
Small  orch.  $1.05.  Full  $1.50.  Full  band 
$2.50. 

Ambassador  Polka — Losey 

Full  band  with  solo  clarinet,  solo  cornet, 
trombone  or  baritone  solos,  $1.50. 

Orch.  small.  $0.85.  Full  $1.25. 

American  Legion  Post  No.  I  March 

by  Latay.  Full  band  $1.00. 

Captain  General  March  by  Louka 

Full  band  $1.00.  Orch.  Small,  75c.  Full 
$1.15. 

Chief  of  Staff  March — Rosenkrans 

Full  Band  $1.00. 

Emblem  of  Peace  March — Reeg 
Full  Band  $1.00.  Orch.  Small  75c.  Full 
$1.15. 

Ensign  March — Rosenkrans 

Full  Band  $1.00. 

Foster  Fantasy 

On  Melodies  of  Stephen  Foster  by 
Jos.  Rauterkus 

Full  band  $4.00.  Symphonic  $6.00.  Orch. 
Small  $2.00.  Full  $3.50.  Band  and  Orch. 
in  same  key.  Playable  in  combination. 

Rainbow  Division  March — Nirella 
Full  band  $1.00.  Symphonic  $1.75.  Full 
Orch.  $1.15. 

Pastoral  from  Sonata  No.  8  in  F.  by 
Scarlatti,  arr.  by  Rocereto 
Set  of  parts  for  Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinet  and 
Bassoon.  Price  per  set,  75c.  Score  60c. 

Adagio  from  Scene  De  Ballet  by 
De  Beriot,  arr.  by  Rocereto 

Clarinet  and  Piano  60c. 

Jack  and  Jill — Panella 

Solo  and  Piano,  SOc.  Duet  and  Piano,  65c. 
Suitable  for  any  combination  of  Bh,  C  or 
Eb  instruments  treble  or  bass  clef.  Specify 
parts  wanted. 

Thompson  Progressive  Method  for 
Saxophone 

Price  $1.50 

Order  from  your  dealer  or  direct 
from  the  publisher. 

Send  for  Volkwein  Catalog. 

VOLKWEIN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Music  Publishers 
632-634  Liberty  Avenue 
Pittsburgh  22.  Po. 
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JhiL  ^JoAuudiAiA,  Column, 


By  George  E.  Wctln 

ObarRn  ConMrvatory  of  Music 

Obarlln,  Ohio 


feotions  mechanically  of  tlie  iiistrumeiit ; 
and  third,  the  imperfections  of  other  in¬ 
struments  with  which  the  clarinet  must 
play  and  blend. 


ill  the  syiiiphoiiy  orchestra.  Why  is  this 
so?  In  general,  a’e  might  plar-e  in  three 
ctategories,  the  reasons  wliy  difliculties  are 
encountered  in  playing  In  tune.  First, 
the  player  himself ;  second,  the  Imper- 


iiie  prnlilein  of  I'aulty  intonaliun  in 
tile  playing  of  the  clarinet  looms  as  one 
of  the  major  ones  from  the  first  inception 
of  tone  production  by  the  child  in  school 
to  the  solo  playing  hy  the  finished  artist 


MUStCiaMS  tMANTEf’ 


'^W^ICIANS 

Club  Rooms 


"THAT’S  JOE  DOAKES.  HE’S  ONE  OF  THE  FEW 
SAX  PLAYERS  WHO  DOESN’T  KNOW  GOLDEN- 
TONE  PLASTIC  REEDS  GIVE  BEHER  TONE."* 


Goldentone 

PLASTIC  REED 


We  can't  guarantee  that  by  using  a 
Goldentone  Plastic  Reed,  Joe  will 
instantly  cop  the  first  sax  job  in  a 
to|>-flight  band— but  it  will  definitely 
improve  Joe’s  playing ...  A  Golden¬ 
tone  Plastic  Reed  will  improve  your 
playing,  too.  Why  not  try  cue  at 
your  dealer's  today? 


Machanical  Imparfacfiont  of  tha  Clarinat 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  imperfections  of 
key  mechanism  when  I  s|>ecify  the  head¬ 
ing  given  above,  but  rather  to  the  pitch 
imperfections.  It  is  true  however,  that 
John  Redfleld  in  his  book  “Music,  A 
Science  and  an  Art”  states  that  ona  rea¬ 
son  why  one  never  hears  a  clarinet  solo 
is  that  the  rattling  of  the  key  mechanism 
would  be  distinctly  audible  in  pianissimo 
passages.  Certainly  this  would  be  true 
with  some  players  who  fall  to  keep  their 
clarinets  in  good  playing  condition,  but 
such  a  general  statement  is  entirely  un¬ 
true  In  my  opinion.  Pitch  Imperfections 
on  the  clarinet  are  acknowledged  by  all 
professionals  and  the  only  way  to  play  in 
tune  is  by  humoring  certain  tones  up  or 


For  Clarinet,  Alto  and  ^4 
Tenor  Sax . xA 

Also  evoilable  for  AHo  CloriiMt,  goti 
Clarinet,  Soprano  Sox,  and  C-Molody 
Sax  at  $2  each. 


e  Somrooe  dHmld  elao  tcil  Joe  tbet  Goldi 
PlMtic  Reed*  require  no  wetting,  reapoi 
•lentlv,  end  are  guaranteed  for  •  full  yev. 
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down  by  the  flexibility  of  embouchure 
and  throat  as  briefly  referred  to  above. 
In  the  matter  of  tuning,  the  player  often 
falls  to  make  use  of  the  device  of  “pull¬ 
ing"  ill  flte  middle  Joint  in  addition  to, 
or  in  the  place  of  pulling  at  the  barrel 
joint.  With  the  one  piece  metal  clarinet 
this  procedure  Is,  of  course,  impossible. 
It  should  be  understood  that  pulling  the 
barrel  will  lower  the  notes  which  sound 
through  the  tone  holes  nearest  to  it  more 
than  those  tunes  which  are  Angered  with 
the  right  hand.  Therefore,  the  throat  tones 
and  tones  of  the  upiier  middle  register 
should  be  lowered  in  tuning  mainly  by  the 
process  of  pulling  oat  the  barrel.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  throat  tones  play  In 
tune  but  low  c  and  b-natural  play  shari> 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  try  pulling  a  bit 
in  the  middle  Joint.  In  spite  of  pitch  Im¬ 
perfections  the  clarinet  can  be  played  rea¬ 
sonably  well  In  tune.  One  of  my  great¬ 
est  Joys  in  teaching  is  to  note  the  gradual 
accomplishments  of  students  as  they 
learn  really  to  favor  their  pitches.  At 
first  I  And  them  pinching  up  to  get  a 
high  register  tone  and  remain  that  way 
when  they  ascend  to  a  lower  one,  thus 
getting  a  sharp  pitch  on  the  lower  one. 
After  a  period  of  patience  and  listening 
they  acquire  a  feeling  for  the  pitch,  and 
I  feel  like  shouting  "hallelujah !” 
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The  Clarinet's  Playmates 

The  final  factor  for  playing  in  tune  on 
the  clarinet  comes  In  the  playing  with 
other  instruments  In  the  orchestra,  band, 
or  ensemble.  I  refer  mainly  to  the  im¬ 
perfections  or  antics  of  the  other  Instru¬ 
ments  and  their  players.  First  of  all,  the 
matter  of  temperature  and  humidity  and 
Its  effect  upon  the  other  instruments. 
Temperature  Is  quite  a  problem  for  the 
orchestral  player.  The  winds  will  tune 
flat  because  they  are  cold  and  will  rise 
in  pitch  as  they  get  warm.  The  strings 
on  the  other  hand  will  tune  at  standard 
pitch  and  will  sink  in  pitch  as  the  con¬ 
cert  proceeds.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  strings  if  the  weather  is  damp. 
With  reference  to  temperature  again  the 
wood  clarinet  is  slower  to  warm-up  than 
the  metal  instruments  and  hence  a  re¬ 
sulting  discrepancy  in  pitch.  I'm  sure  we 
all  agree  that  we  hear  some  pretty  sour 
playing  at  football  games  on  cold  days. 
This  is  to  be  expected  and  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  completely  overcome,  although 
much  can  be  done  with  the  small  instru¬ 
ments  If  the  players  will  take  care  to  keep 
them  partially  warmed.  Then  Anally, 
some  instruments  blow  flat  while  others 
blow  sharp  when  a  crescendo  is  played. 
Some  instruments  play  sharp  In  the  high 
register  while  others  play  flat.  Within 
the  woodwind  choir  Itself  take  the  clari¬ 
net  and  the  flute  as  examples.  When  a 
crescendo  is  blown  the  flute  pitch  tends 
to  raise  while  the  clarinet  pitch  goes  flat. 
In  the  high  regfister  the  flute  has  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  play  sharp  while  the  clarinet 
tends  to  play  flat. 

From  reading  almiit  these  difficulties 
connected  with  playing  the  clarinet  in 
tune  one  might  gather  that  I  am  sorry 
that  I  ever  chose  to  play  such  an  instru¬ 
ment.  Not  so !  Some  of  my  greatest 
heights  of  Joy  and  satisfaction  come  from 
playing  such  a  beautiful  Instrument. 

At  times  wiien  I  begin  to  wonder  if  I 
am  contributing  very  much  which  is 
worthwhile  in  this  "Clarinetists  Column” 
along  comes  a  letter  of  encouragement. 
The  latest  is  from  my  friend  Mark  Biddle 
at  Knox  College.  All  I  can  say  Is  "Thanks 
Mack !” 

Note:  Address  your  clarinet  questions 
and  comments  to  Ceorge  Wain,  Oberlln 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


and  both  havt  said  all  that  needs  to  be  said 


'One  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words/',  soys  a 
Chinese  proverb.  True — but  sometimes  one 
word  tells  more  than  a  thousand  pictures. 
Orchid"  is  such  a  word.  So  is  "Deagon."  Both 
express  the  ultimate  in  good  taste,  prestige  and 
public  esteem  . . .  J.  C.  DEAGAN,  Inc., 

Deagon  Building,  Chicago  13,111. 


I  Clarinet 
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That’s  why  th«y  last  longsr 
and  play  b*tt«r" 

E  ‘'You’ll  like  the 
‘  wriiiK  back'  quality 
01  my  signature 
reeds.  Even  the  soft¬ 
er  strengths  spring 
right  back  when  you 
press  the  tip  of  reed. 


Try  this:  Take  a 
No.  2  Maier  Reed 
and  compare  it  with 
a  No.  2  reed,  made 
by  ordinary  manu¬ 


facturing  methods. 

by  pressmg  the  tip.  Notice  the  extra 

'spring'  in  the  tip  of  the  blade. 


“My  signature  reed 
is  cut  to  give  the  f 
greatest  possible 
volume  of  wood  in 
each  strength.  This  I 
additional  wood  in 
the  blade  toward 
the  tip  is  tA<  r*al  heart  of  the  reed. 
Though  I've  had  twenty  years'  ex¬ 
perience  in  fine  reed  making,  it  was 
only  three  years  ago  I  arrived  at  a 
cut  and  finish  that  put  this  strength 
in  the  heart.  It  was  a  cut  and  finish 
so  near  perfect  that  I  was  proud  to 
mark  it  with  my  own  signature. 

“My  signature  reeds  are  sold  only 
through  established  music  dealers 
who  handle  quality  merchandise. 
See  your  dealer  today.  Ask  him  for 
Maier  Reeds,  the  rtMs  packed  in 
the  silver  box.  Give  my  r^s  a  fair 
trial  and  I  know  you'll  never  go 
back  to  reeds  of  ordinary  quality  .T 


EVERY  REED  A  FAVORITE 


•  STMMTHS  -1,2,  2'A,  3,  4,  and  5 

DUtrtbulod  through  nuMic  (tam 

maelmtioofy  hy  SELMER 

S«l.  No.  SI 


(DaiWUl 

By  John  Paul  Jones 

Director,  Department  of  Music 
Northeastern  State  College,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 

★  ★  ★ 


The  opportunity  to  continue  this  col- 


Houiid.  The  knowledge  of  these  charac- 


umn,  sharing  your  ex|ierlences  and  giv-  terlstics  Is  a  handy  thing  when  dei  iding  §  Agali 
ing  you  mine  for  our  mutual  benefit,  is  on  the  right  cymbal  tone  to  produce  the  of 
indeed  a  pleasure.  most  desirable  result.  a  new 


Hecently  there  has  been  some  discus¬ 
sion  among  the  drummers  close  to  me 
here  at  the  college  regarding  the  use  of 
some  of  the  drummer's  traps.  Most  peo-  • 
pie  know  very  little  about  the  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  Instruments  of  which  the  drum¬ 
mer  Is  supimsed  to  have  a  knowledge. 
This  ^  same  lack  of  knowledge  is  some¬ 
times  reflected  in  the  drummer  himself. 
Too  often  when  the  drum  i)art  calls  for 
some  effect  other  than  bass  and  snare 
drum  the  drummer  is  really  at  a  loss. 
If  the  effect  be  a  manner  of  climactic 
expression  such  as  a  cymbal  crash  the 
drummer  eagerly  picks  up  the  cymbal  at 
hand  and  gives  It  a  tremendous  "whack" 
which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  except 
those  of  the  composer,  has  met  the  need. 
Such  should  not  be  the  case.  Quite  often 
this  condition  is  not  entirely  the  fault  of 
the  drummer.  It  may  be  that  the  di¬ 
rector  has  not  decided  just  what  he 
wants,  or  the  proper  equipment  Is  not 
available. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  traps 
used  by  the  drummer,  and  called  for  by 
the  score,  should  be  of  the  highest  quality 
and  of  the  kind  exactly  suited  to  the 
need.  Again  the  cymbal.  Cymbals  are 
alike  In  general  shape  but  there  the  simi¬ 
larity  ends.  The  use  of  any  but  a  Turk¬ 
ish  cymbal  for  general  concert  use  Is 
taboo.  To  this  we  all  agree  but  there 
is  considerable  difference  in  Turkish  cym¬ 
bals.  For  band  use  the  cymbals  should 
be  well  matched  and  heavy.  There  is 
some  variance  of  opinion  when  it  comes 
to  matching  cymbals.  Some  prefer  a  pair 
of  cymbals  closely  matched  in  tone, 
others  test  many  cymbals  when  buying 
a  pair  in  order  to  obtain  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  “ring’’  in  each  cymbal  thus  get¬ 
ting  a  quality  which  combines  the  differ¬ 
ent  overtones  of  both  cymbals.  This  lat¬ 
ter  procedure  Is  preferred.  A  good  aver¬ 
age  sise  for  high  school  use  18.14  inches, 
smaller  for  the  ju/iior  high  group  and 
larger  if  played  by  an  older  student. 

Too  often  the  cymbals  used  In  the 
marching  and  concert  band  are  the  only 
cymbals  available  to  the  drum  section 
for  use  when  the  score  calls  for  a  cym¬ 
bal  solo.  Some  experience  will  convince 
one  that  several  cymbals  should  be  on 
hand  In  order  to  properly  Interpret  the 
various  kinds  of  cymbal  effects  called  for 
since  cymbals  have  their  own  tonal 
peculiarities  which  limlU  each  one  to  i)ar- 
ticular  purposes.  For  instance,  the  cabi¬ 
net  housing  the  drum  equipment  should 
contain,  besides  the  pair  of  cymbals  for 
concert  use,  at  least  one  Turkish  cymbal 
either  heavier  or  lighter  than  the  concert 
cymbals  thus  giving  the  advantage  of 
three  different  types  of  cymbal  tone.  In 
addition  there  should  be  a  Chinese  cym¬ 
bal.  Being  different  from  the  Turkish 
cymbal  In  construction  and  material  the 
effect  of  its  tone  is  entirely  different 
The  tone  of  this  ombal  has  a  tendency 
to  Increase  in  intensity  before  it  begins 
to  die  out  whereas  the  Turkish  cymbal 
diminishes  immediately  after  its  first 


Having  the  cymbal  Is  only  a  part  of 
the  proper  equipment.  The  mean.s  by 
which  the  cymbal  is  struck  Is  equally 
im|K)rtant.  Perhaps  only  a  slight  tap 
will  give  the  desired  result.  If  so,  this 
may  be  done  by  a  light  stroke  of  the 
drum  stick  on  the  edge  of  the  cymbal, 
or  perhaps  with  the  head  of  the  stick  at 
some  point  toward  the  center  which  will 
(iroduce  a  sort  of  a  “ping"  rather  than 
a  crash.  To  produce  the  latter,  exi>eri- 
ment  with  a  padded  stick,  bass  drum 
stick,  or  tympani  stick.  There  are  times 
when  the  sound  produced  by  the  use  of 
a  Xylophone  mallet  is  most  desirable. 
The  roll  on  the  cymbal  may  also  be 
produced  in  many  different  ways  with 
many  different  effects. 

Another  common  fault  among  drum¬ 
mers  is  the  ill  use  of  the  triangle,  and 
the  substitution  of  other  sound  effects 
for  it.  Substitution  is  sometimes  danger¬ 
ous  to  musical  perfection.  Triangles  do 
not  sound  like  sleigh  bells,  neither  should 
the  triangle  take  the  place  of  the  chimes 
and  I  have  heard  of  drummers  using 
chimes  to  take  the  place  of  the  triangle. 
The  chimes  are  definitely  tuned,  the  tri¬ 
angle  is  not.  See  the  trouble  created? 
The  occasion  for  this  reminder  is  the 
story  of  the  young  drummer  who  sub¬ 
stituted  the  K  chime  tube  for  the  triangle 
I>ecau8e  the  triangle  part  was  written 
on  the  fourth  space,  treble  clef.  Imagine 
the  effect  if  the  organisation  happened 
to  be  playing  in  B  flat  at  the  time  and 
the  chimes,  a  la  triangle,  sing  out  on 
K  natural  1 

Ofttimes  the  drummer  grabs  anything 
in  sight  with  which  to  beat  the  triangle. 
Too  often  this  happens  to  be  a  drum 
stick  or  a  bell  lyra  mallet.  Either  is 
worse  than  nothing.  The  true  triangle  ef¬ 
fect  is  lightness  and  delicacy  not  that 
of  a  three-alarm  Are.  About  the  best 
triangle  beater  I  have  found  is  a  ten- 
penny  nail,  and  It  is  easy  to  procure  and 
replace. 

Tom-toms  are  in  a  similar  category. 
Imagine  playing  the  tom-tom  part  In  an 
African  number  on  a  Chinese  drum,  or  an 
oriental  number  on  an  Indian  drum !  Un¬ 
fortunately  a  muffled  snare  drum  must 
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often  be  the  tom-tom  for  all  occasions. 
If  this  be  the  case,  try  a  variation  by 
using  the  Angers  on  the  drum  head  in¬ 
stead  of  the  drum  sticks.  And  you  might 
try  the  Anger  on  the  bass  drum  head  for 
a  similar  effect.  I  have  found  the  latter 
to  be  most  effective  on  such  passages 
as  the  opening  of  the  concert  march 
Mcttdowlando.  Above  all  let  me  encour¬ 
age  some  experimentation,  searching  con¬ 
stantly  for  the  desired  effects. 

What  are  your  problems?  Sometimes 
the  seemingly  insigniAcant  problems  are 
those  on  which  most  drummers  need 
help.  Do  you  have  some  drum  section 
idctures?  Write  to  me  and  1  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  aid  In  every  way  I  can  and 
In  the  meantime  may  the  New  Year  meet 
your  every  desire  for  success. 
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Some  Pertinent  Thoughts  on 
Compulsory  Training,  and  Music 
in  the  Armed  Forces 

\  Again  we  look  forward,  tn  a  New  Year 
of  Peace!  We  are  at  the  threshold  of 
a  new  era.  Let  us  hope  that  a  far 
reaching  prosperity  with  accompanying 
strides  in  progress  will  soon  abound.  The 
1  pains  of  reconversion  and  readjustment 
f  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  not  too 
*  far  reaching,  and  will  soon  be  looked 
'  back  to,  with  no  serious  recollection  of 
dIsUsteful  incidents.  Many  a  returned 
j  veteran  has  long  since  donned  civilian 
'  attire.  Dally,  more  are  placing  their 
1  O.D.’s,  their  Blues,  or  their  Forest  Greens 

in  moth  balls,  to  be  retrieved  only  for 
JL  ceremonial  events, 

jr  We  have  with  us,  as  an  aftermath  of 
r  this  recent  world  conflict,  a  renewed  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  some  to  initiate  a 
peacetime  military  training  program  for 
,  the  youths  of  this  nation.  Much  pub¬ 
licity  has  been  afforded  this  issue,  from 
r;  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  the  editorial  col- 
i  umns  of  the  smallest  publications  in  this 

I  land.  Opinion  is  divided.  The  outcome? 
Time  alone  will  tell.  The  discussion  of 
such  a  program,  or  its  merits  has  no 
place  in  a  column  devoted  to  the  alto 
and  the  bass  clarinets. 

If  such  a  training  program  is  made 
I  a  part  of  our  everyday  life,  annually 
I  many  musically  trained  youths  will  spend 
1  an  "x”  number  of  months  in  the  uniform 
I  of  this  country,  be  it  blue  or  khaki.  The' 
>  place  music  will  take  in  such  a  program, 

1  If  adopted,  is  questionable  and  hypotheti¬ 
cal.  Music  has,  during  the  four  years 
of  war,  played  an  impoVtant  part,  and 
I  has  existed  in  our  armed  services  prior 
■  to  the  war. 

j  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
the  youths  of  this  country,  if  trained 
I  under  a  national  military  training  law, 

I  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  serve. 
If  qualified,  as  musicians  in  a  service 
musical  organization.  As  well  can  be  im¬ 
agined,  the  musical  units  will  assume 
a  highly  competitive  role,  in  that  the 

I. 


I 


entire  student  group  of  this  country  will 
be  eligible  for  membership  in  its  or¬ 
ganizations.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that  only  the  best  trained,  and  most 
proficient  will  serve  as  musicians. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  musical  picture  existing  in  our 
armed  forces  between  World  War  I  and 
II.  The  services  have  maintained  In  our 
Nation’s  Capitol,  their  top  bands.  To 
the  original  three,  the  bands  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps, 
a  fourth  has  taken  its  place,  the  band  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces.  Critics  have  had 
nothing  but  Justworthy  praise  for  these 
organizations.  The  shortcon^ngs  seem  to 
be  found  tn  the  smaller,  unknown  units  of 
the  services,  whether  aboard  ship,  or  at 
some  military  post. 

Perhaps  a  musical  career  in  the  armed 
forces  of  this  country  has  been  unat¬ 
tractive.  The  blame  usually  falls  in 
the  laps  of  the  leaders  of  these  units.  It 
is  unfair  to  cast  Judgment  on  those  will¬ 
ing  leaders,  on  our  military  reservations 
or  aboard  ship,  if  administrative  action  or 
topside  policy  is  not  conducive  to  a  musi¬ 
cal  program.  In  the  armed  forces,  below 
the  level  of  the  top  bands ! 

'Tis  true,  that  a  band,  as  a  musical 
unit,  never  won  a  battle,  nor  sunk  an 
enemy  craft.  Yet,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  dual  duties  performed  by  many  a 
blue-Jacket  musician,  nor  by  the  khaki 
clad  youths.  Little  thought  has  been  af¬ 
forded  to  their  value,  as  musicians,  in  the 
armed  forces. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  exists  in  the  serv¬ 
ices  a  single  leader  that  would  not  thrill 
at  the  thought  of  a  band  larger  than  the 
present  basic  authorized  strength !  The 
fact  that  youths  train  themselves,  musi¬ 
cally,  prior  to  their  entrance  into  the 
armed  services  seems  to  have  no  recogni¬ 
tion  afforded.  To  the  cry  that  the  serv¬ 
ices  train  musicians,  one  should  point  out 
that  no  man  is  picked  from  the  ranks, 
given  an  instrument,  and  then  schooled 
sufficiently  to  gain  admission  to  a  serv¬ 
ice  musical  organization.  Rather,  a  fair 
mu.sical  training  and  )>revious  experience 
is  demanded  before  one  is  even  considered 
for  a  musical  assignment  in  even  the 
least  of  the  service  musical  organiza¬ 
tions  ! 

Perhaps  those  with  the  authority  to  im¬ 
prove  this  picture  will  see  fit  to  do  so. 
Perhaps  widespread  interest  on  the  part 
of  parents,  of  music  educators,  and  by 
John  Q.  Public,  through  their  elected  Con¬ 
gressional  representatives  will  cause  some 
thought  to  be  given  to  peacetime  music  in 
our  armed  forces. 

Whatever  the  future  may  hold,  the  ever 
growing  recognition  of  the  merits  of  the 
lower  voiced  woodwinds,  and  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  of  the  alto  and  the  bass  clarinets, 
has  been  evidenced  in  the  service  bands, 
across  the  far-flung  fronts  touched  by  our 
armed  forces.  The  multi-colored  voices  of 
these  clarinets  have  been  introduced  to 
sections  of  this  world  never  previously 
enabled  to  hear  music,  save  some  primi¬ 
tive  form.  If  proper  thought  is  afforded 
to  music  in  the  discussed  training  pro¬ 
gram,  the  youths  affected  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  further  their  skills  before 
entering  an  institution  of  higher  learning, 
or  the  art  of  earning  a  living. 


SWINGAROOS 

ir  HIGHLY  SUCCESSFUL 

SWING  BAND  NUMBERS 

*  Descriptive  fantasies  and 
bright  novelties  that  provide 
opportunities  for  imagination 
and  sparkling  showmanship. 

Full  Symph. 

AT  THE  GREMLIN  BALL— 

CHARLES  LEE  HILL . 2.50  3.50 

DARK  EYES— 

Russian  Folk  Song — Arr. 

FRANK  H.  MALONE,  JR . 1.50  2.75 

DEEP  IN  DIXIE— 

CHARLES  LEE  HILL . 2.00  3.50 

SOUTH  OF  THE  SWANEE— 

FRANK  H.  MALONE,  JR . 3.00  4.00 

WHEN  JOHNNY  COMES 
MARCHING  HOME— 

LAMBERT-ABELL  . 2.50  4.25 

WORKS  BY  DAVID  BENNETT 
BAD  BOY  BOOGIE-WOOGIE— 

. 2.50  4.00 

FROM  AFRICA  TO  HARLEM— 

A  RHAPSODIC  EVOLUTION  4.50  7.00 

HARLEM  BY  NIGHT 

. 2.50  4.25 

CARL  FISCHER,  Inc. 

Cooper  Square  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Boston  *  Chicago  *  Dallas  •  Los  Angelas 


PERMA'CANE 

THE  PLASTIC  COATED  CANE  REED 
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FM  Chdkt  at  NBC— CBS— Mitol!  01  CNHa 

IN  a  few  abort  weeks  Perma-Cane  Reeds  have 
become  the  first  choice  of  the  finest  musicians 
on  the  air,  theatres  and  night  ejubs.  Perma- 
Cane's  success  is  due  to  their  ability  to  out-per- 
form  any  reed  made.  The  finest  of  specially  cut 
cane  re^s  ia  used  and  each  reed  is  coated  with  a 
plastic  that  makes  it  durable,  waterproof,  and 
builds  a  “heart”  in  the  reed  never  <j>tained  in 
any  other  type  of  reed.  No  harshness  or  buzz. 
Every  reed  plays.  Monoy-Baek  Cuarmntoa. 

Uisd  and  Endorsed  by  the  Reed  Seettoni  of 
NEIL  BONCHU,  WOODY  HERMAN,  JOE 
REICHMAN  and  Other  Bands. 

Prices  In  U.  S.  A.: 

Clarinet,  SOc  •  Alto  Sax.  65c 
Tenor  Sasc.  75c 

Sold  By  All  Lssdinq  Dealers  er  Write  to: 

PERMA-CANE 

XIB  8.  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICAOO.  ILLWOIS 
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SCHOOL  CLUB  PINS  AND 
GUARDS  ARE  NOW  AVAILABLE! 


A  Pr*vM  liKMtiv*  t* 
'  |j j  Yowr  Orowp  ActiYifi*c 


We  have  more  than  ten 
thoutand  detignt  (or  you 
to  choose  from  or  we  will 
create  your  organization's 
pin  from  your  own  original 
design  Any  style  can  be 
made  with  your  individual 
letters  or  club  name.  Clou 
or  committee  requests  or 
orders  must  hove  the 
approval  of  their  sponsor 
or  advisor.  All  pins  and 
guards  are  mode  with  the 
best  safety  catches. 

Our  products  are  fully 
‘  guaranteed.  Prices  as  low 
as  $1.00  per  pin.  Nation's 
lowest  prices  for  quality 
club  jewelry. 

_  Writt  Ocpt.  130  for  com¬ 
plete  information  stotine 
purpose  or  nature  of^  your 
club  to  that  we  may  suyycst 
suitable  detient. 


J.  R.  PfltyfRi  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  College  and  School  Jewelry 
1031  W.  7fh  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES  14,  CALIF 
Estoblished  more  than  one-third  of  a  century 


A  Hit  with 
Sehooi  Musicians 

THE 

DITSON^ALBUM 

corneF  solos 

With  Piano  Accompaniment 

This  collection  is  intended  for 
students  of  fair  ability,  and  who  play 
expressively  and  with  good  tone.  The 
arrangements  are  expertly  devised, 
and  the  contents  include  such  favor¬ 
ites  as:  At  Dawning,  by  Cadman; 
Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny,  by 
Bland;  Handel’s  Largo;  Schubert's 
Serenade;  and  the  gay  Pritmatic 
Polka,  by  Rollinson. 

Price  (Complete),  75  cents 
Second  Cornet  Part,  40  cents 

• 

OLIVER  DITSON  CO. 

Thoodoro  Prassar  Co.,  Distributors 
1712  Chestnut  Stroot,  Philadalphia  1,  Pa. 


972e.  CbnAuMc 
yojuA.  JJbde,  QuiLdiuMU, 

S«nd  TIttm  to  tho  Rox  Elton  Fair  Sehooi  of  Rute  Playing. 
957  South  Corona  St.,  Denvar,  Colorado 

★  ★  ★ 


Chaminada,  Cacila 

Born  in  Paris,  August  8,  1861.  Chaini- 
nade  is  pronounced  (Shah-meen-ahd’).  A 
jrianist  and  composer  of  unusual  charm, 
spirit  and  originality.  Probably  her  out¬ 
standing  compositions  are  the  ballet- 
symphony  "Calirrhoe,"  the  lyric  sym- 
l>hony  “Lea’  Amazonera,”  a  number  of 
orchestral  suites,  concertos,  etc.  However 
it  is  possible  that  more  musicians  remem¬ 
ber  and  enjoy  her  dainty  songs  and  piano 
pieces  than  any  other  of  her  compositions. 
Flutists  will  of  course  always  remember 
and  admire  her  for  the  beautiful  work  she 
did  when  she  composed  the  Concertino  for 
flute  and  i)lano.  That  this  composition  is 
numbered  among  the  finest  (originally 
written  for  the  flute)  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  had 
so  many  inquiries  among  the  readers  of 
this  column  asking  questions  pertaining 
to  Angering  to  be  used  in  various  pas¬ 
sages,  interpretation,  etc.,  that  we  feel  it 
well  worth  while  to  go  into  some  detail 
concerning  this  lovely  Aute  solo.  In  the 
evening  of  the  day  this  is  written  (De¬ 
cember  13,  1945),  Shirley  Benedict,  one 
of  my  Aute  students  who  is  majoring  in 
Aute  at  the  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colorado,  is  playing  this  number 
on  our  Arst  student  recital  of  this  year. 
She  is  doing  it  so  beautifully  that  I  sin¬ 
cerely  regret  that  all  of  you  cannot  hear 
it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  sometime  in  the 
near  future  some  special  arrangements 
may  be  made  whereby  all  highly  ac- 
compli.shed  student  musicians  may  be  able 
to  broadcast  over  a  National  Radio 
Broadcasting  System.  We  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  that  would  do  more  to  encourage  and 
to  promote  serious  study  of  instrumental 
music  and  even  composition  among  our 
young  people  than  this  very  thing.  Also 
it  would  give  parents  all  over  this  country 
a  great  psychological  lift  and  a  feeling 
of  security  in  their  Investments  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  It  would  do 
more  to  build  up  our  universities,  colleges, 
and  all  other  educational  in.stitutions 
(private  instructors  included)  than  any¬ 
thing  else  that  can  even  be  dreamed  of  at 
this  time.  Such  a  creation  should  of 
course  Include  dramatics,  public  speaking 
courses,  debating,  and  all  other  forms  of 
education  that  have  to  do  with  educating 
the  public  or  with  public  appearances.  If 
ever  the  whole  civilized  world  has  been  in 
need  of  some  such  promotion  it  is  now.  If 
every  one  of  us  is  interested  in  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  mankind  and  who  feel  that  it 
must  come  through  continued  efforts 
along  educational  lines,  would  put  our 
shoulders  to  this  huge  wheel,  something 
very  Ane  is  sure  to  come  of  it  Come  on, 
one  and  all.  “Heave  Ho."  Here  we  go. 

Chaminada  Concarfino  Tachnic 
First  of  all,  you  had  better  number 
each  measure  of  your  Aute  part  starting 
at  the  very  beginning.  Cadenza  beginning 
with  Fj  to  be  excluded.  Notice  that 


there  are  two  measures  rest,  so  the  Arst 
measure  played  is  number  three.  Measure 
3,  be  sure  to  start  that  middle  D  with  Arst 
Anger  left  UP,  and  observe  that  the  whole 
measure  is  slurred.  4.  Play  triplets  as 
on  the  second  and  fourth  beats  of  this 
measure  as  slowly  as  time  will  allow. 
That  is:  Do  not  rush.  Let  this  be  your 
iron  clad  rule  from  now  on,  as  such  pas 
sages  are  almost  invariably  hurried  and 
this  should  NOT  be.  5.  Take  breath  after 
Arst  note  B,  unless  you  can  Anish  5  and 
6  with  no  breath,  and  that  means  from 
the  beginning  to  end  of  6.  Taking  breath 
at  wrong  places  does  more  to  ruin  phras¬ 
ing  than  most  anything  el.se.  Notice  and 
observe  diminuendo  at  7  and  crescendo  at 
8,  also  F  at  9.  20.  Use  second  triller  key 

(with  third  Anger)  for  making  little  D  on 
second  beat.  First  triller  key  (second 
Anger)  for  little  D  on  fourth  beat.  21. 
Keep  proper  accent,  that  is:  Keep  accent 
on  Arst  note  of  each  down  beat.  Note 
At  one  national  contect  v.here  I  was  judge 
I  heard  this  number  played  eighteen 
times  and  only  two  played  this  mea.sure 
correctly.  Keep  accompaniment  down  at 
23  and  24  with  no  loud  pedal  to  carry 
beyond  Arst  half  of  second  beat.  33.  Play 
faster  but  keep  accompaniment  down  so 
as  to  avoid  covering  the  low  Aute  tones. 
38.  Increase  tempo  but  slow  down  at  40. 
42.  Trill  P  to  G  natural  in  regular  way. 
44.  Play  F  regular  way,  trill  with  thumb, 
Make  turn  at  end  by  Angering  E  as  tho’ 
written  an  octave  lower.  51.  No  pedal 
"hang  over"  here.  62.  Stringendo  means 
to  hurry  the  time  but  do  it  gradually  and 
then  assume  tempo  1  at  67.  At  73,  use 
Ist  tr.  Note :  "tr."  means  triller  or  trill 
key  for  D  whenever  this  pattern  occurs. 
76.  Be  sure  to  Anger  Aj*  with  1  and  1. 
Avoid  use  of  thumb  key  in  but  few  in¬ 
stances.  79.  C  regular,  tr.  second  tr. 
key.  Take  breath  after  trill,  tongue  the 
little  B  and  slur  to  following  C.  Keep 
piano  down  at  80  and  81.  Very  light 
tongueing  at  82.  2nd  tr.  key  at  84.  At 
95,  play  four  notes  on  down  beat  and  four 
on  up  beat  for  Arst  three  beats.  Take 
plenty  of  time  for  triplet  on  fourth  l)eaf. 
104.  Good  place  to  take  breath  is  after 
C.  Cadenza.  Start  slowly,  gradually  in¬ 
crease  tempo  to  Cj  with  the  pause.  If 
you  have  much  (too  much)  dlfHculty  In 
jdaying  A  .sharp  with  1  and  1,  you  may 
resort  to  Aj  with  thumb  key  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  cadenza  to  the  1st  high  F* 
but  be  sure  to  get  the  thumb  back  to  the 
B  natural  key  before  attemppting  to  play- 
the  high  Fj.  Aj  with  1  and  1  from  here 
on.  Last  trill  in  cadenza  is  from  Cj  to  D. 
Play  C|  reg.  and  trill  1st  triller  key.  Ill- 
Breath  after  Arst  B.  117.  Breath  after  A. 
also  after  A  at  119  and  121.  Breath  after 
B  Aat  at  123.  At  124  use  triller  keys  same 
as  in  20.  Remember  what  has  been  said 
about  accents  at  127.  'Tr.  D  to  E  at  ISS 
with  reg.  Angering  for  D  then  tr.  three 
left  and  make  turn  (Cj)  with  D  reg.  but 
use  2nd  right  for  Cjf.  At  138  use  reg.  FJ, 
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SMART  STYLING  *  FINE 
TAILORING  *  LONG  WEAR 

Make  America's 

Outstanding  Uniform  Value 

•  Year  after  year,  America’s 
leading  school  bands  choose 
Craddock  Uniforms  because 
they  are  “tops”  in  style,  de¬ 
sign.  appearance,  fit.  and  work¬ 
manship.  All  factors  considered, 
Craddock  uniforms  cost  less  per 
year  to  own — afford  greater 
personal  pride  and  satisfaction. 

Buy  Craddock,  the  choice  of 
champions. 


Write  TODAY 
for  your  FREE 
copy  of  **Thc 
Craddock  Bands' 
man"  —  chock-full 
of  practical,  oriic 
inal  design  ideas. 
Tells  how  to  de¬ 
velop  an  individ¬ 
ual  style — how  to 
get  greatest  value 
for  your  uniform 
dollars. 


Dress  up  your  Scho<rf  Band  for 
its  important  Victory-Morale 
job  at  home.  This  is  Patriotic. 
We  have  ample  stocks  of  fine 
Schw)l  Band  Uniform  fabrics; 
a  wide  .selection.  Write  us  for 
samples,  prices,  and  ideas  for 
smart  uniforms. 

UNIFORMS  BY  OSTWALD.  INC. 
18  East  16th  St..  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 
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NOW 


Made  to  Order 
Uniforms  for  All 
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70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
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make  tr.  with  thumb.  Either  upper  or 
lower  lines  may  be  used  at  140.  Measure 
141,  play  Oj  with  regular  Angering  but 
with  thumb  on  B  Aat  key,  tr.  3  left,  for 

to  A#.  Play  regular  high  with 
234  left  (reg.)  and  trill  to  high  AJ  with 
both  trlller  keys.  Tongue  grace  note  P 
double  sharp  and  slur  to  Gjf  at  measure 
144.  Remember  that  high  B  at  146 
should  be  played  with  X  (Thumb)  1st 
and  3rd  left,  2nd  tr.  key  right.  And  there 
you  have  it  as  best  I  can  give  it  to  you  on 
paper. 

Note :  If  you  like  to  study  such  inter¬ 
pretation  and  technic  as  offered  you 
here,  please  send  your  columnist  a  postal 
card  saying  so.  If  you  have  some  solo  In 
mind  (one  that  Is  In  print  at  this  time) 
that  you  should  like  to  study  In  this 
column,  please  send  us  a  card  to  that  ef¬ 
fect  and  we  will  Include  the  one  that  re¬ 
ceives  the  most  votes  for  next  month. 

(^uantz  Concerto 

Ever  since  Charles  Conn  of  St.  Louis 
made  inquiry  regarding  the  Quantz  Con¬ 
certo,  we  have  been  getting  many  other 
inquiries  wanting  to  know  what  infor¬ 
mation  we  had  received  if  any,  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  buying  .some  copies  of  this 
Ane  work.  The  answer  is :  Up  to  the 
time  of  this  writing  we  have  received 
none.  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  Ane  letter 
from  our  good  friend  George  Wain  who 
conducts  the  clarinet  column  for  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN'.  Mr.  Wain  agrees 
with  us  that  all  of  the  Quantz  writings  are 
well  worth  while  but  he  has  been  unable 
to  help  us  locate  copies.  If  Harry  Bet- 
toney  of  the  Cundy-Bettoncy  Co.  happens 
to  read  this  and  can  come  to  our  rescue 
weTl  all  appreciate  hearing  from  him. 
We  happen  to  have  this  concerto,  also 
many  sonatas  that  have  come  from 
Quantz.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
music  dates  so  far  back  I  can  see  no  rea- 
•son  why  <t  should  not  be  printed  In  this 
country.  Once  It  Is  circulated  among  our 
Autists  the  demand  should  be  such  as  to 
warrant  printing.  Anyhow,  your  column¬ 
ist  will  see  what  can  be  done  about  it  so 
maybe  you’ll  be  getting  .some  favorable 
news  real  soon. 

A  Meyer  System  Flute 
Question :  Last  summer  while  I  was 
visiting  my  uncle  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  he 
gave  me  his  Aute.  Upon  taking  it  to  a 
Aute  instructor  he  told  me  that  It  was  an 
old  Meyer,  and  that  they  were  no  longer 
used.  He  even  refused  to  give  me  In¬ 
struction  so  long  as  I  insisted  on  using  it. 
Now  Mr.  Fair  I  should  like  to  know  if  he 
isn’t  a  bit  unreasonable  In  this.  My  uncle 
played  it  for  years  and  was  considered  a 
very  good  Autlst.  Your  consideration  of 
my  problem  will  be  appreciated.  C.  D.  F., 
McCool  Jt.,  Nebr. 

Answer:  It  is  true  Charlotte  that  there 
were  some  good  Autists  who  played  on 
the  old  Meyer  Aute  but  to  be  "good”  in 
those  days  is  to  be  very  mediocre  today. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  now  have  many 
high  school  Autists  that  can  stand  up  and 
play  concertos  from  memory  in  a  fashion 
that  would  put  some  of  the  concert  Autists 
of  the  "Meyer  Flute  Days"  to  shame,  and 
that  Is  true  to  a  very  great  degree  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Improvement  In  the  modern 
Boehm  Aute  as  compared  to  the  old  Mey¬ 
er.  That  there  were  some  really  Ane 
Autists  who  used  the  Meyer  we  all  know 
but  they  reached  a  high  goal  because  of 
a  combination  of  natural  talent,  determi¬ 
nation  and  application  of  many  hours  of 
practice  every  day.  The  Aute  instructor 
upon  whom  you  called  was  being  very 
kind  to  you  by  discouraging  you  so  far 
as  using  the  old  system  Aute  is  concerned. 
Maybe  too,  he  looked  a  bit  further  ahead 
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D  Huf*  and  E  Flat  Piccolo  ' 

Question:  So  nmny  times  our  flute  aiit| 
piccolo  parts  to  band  scores  are  listed  u  | 
Flute  In  D  or  Piccolo  in  K  flat.  Wky 
should  this  be  done  when  as  a  niatta  I 
of  fact,  the  O  flute  parts  prove  to  kt| 
those  in  or  for  a  C  flute  and  the  piooebj 
parts  are  written  for  piccoio  in  D  flat?—; 
Itoscoe  Taylor,  K.  C.  Kansas. 

Ansxcer:  Please  see  the  November  (aik 
(this  column)  for  complete  answer. 

Trills  with  the  C  Sharp  Trillar 

Only  recently  I  came  tab 


than  you  have  anticipated.  Maybe  be 
once  heard  of  that  flutist  from  Butte.  The 
story  goes  like  this: 

"There  was  a  young  fellow  from  Butte 
Who  played  on  an  old  system  flute; 
When  the  neighbors  got  tired 

For  the  sheriff  they  wired. 
And  now  he  wears  stripes  on  his  suit. 

But  Charlotte!  You  must  have  rone 
quite  a  way  from  home  to  call  on  a  flute 
instructor.  You  have  riven  your  address 
as  McCool  Junction,  Nebraska.  It  so 
happens  that  I  know  that  place  very  well. 
It  was  about  1867  that  my  great  grand¬ 
father  settled  at  that  very  place  after 
having  driven  from  Pennsylvania  in  a 
covered  wagon  drawn  by  oxen.  He  built 
a  half  dugout  and  half  sod  house  there, 
the  first  one  in  that  whole  community. 
No  doubt  you  have  been  away  from  home 
attending  school.  Perhaps  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska.  In  that  case  you 
know  my  good  friend  Mr.  Lents.  Any¬ 
how,  If  you  still  have  a  desire  to  play  the 
flute  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  help  you 
find  a  good  Boehm  System  even  though 
they  are  very  difficult  to  find  these  days. 
Please  let  us  hear  from  you  again. 


Leo  E.  Ruckle  adds  a  new  line 
of  single  reeds  to  the  famous 
line  of  double  reeds  long  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Ruckle  name. 


Question 

possession  of  a  silver  flute  with  an  eztn ' 
lever  for  first  finger  right.  The  openini  | 
or  tone  hole  connected  with  this  lever  k 
just  back  of  the  thumb  key  tone  bolt 
How  can  this  key  best  be  used  for  trilh? 
F.  E.,  Austin,  Texas. 

Answer:  B  regular  fingering,  trill  with 
lever  to  C  sharp,  both  octaves.  C  r«c- 
ular,  trill  to  D  with  lever.  High  G  reg«. 
lar,  trill  to  G  sharp.  High  G  to  A,  G 
regular,  trill  lever  and  1st  triller  ker. 
High  G  sharp  to  A.  G  sharp  regular,  trill 
lever  and  both  triller  keys.  Also,  yoi 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tremolos  may  be  made  by  cosi- 
binlng  this  C  sharp  triller  key  with  tht 
regular  triller  keys. 
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instruments  and  REPAmS 

il  reconditioned  Buescher  Silver-plated  BB 
II  Recording  Bass  Horn  4  valve,  $225.00.  Bettoney 
II  Conservatory  Bassoon,  $125.00,  Kohlert  Military 
R  Oboe,  $60.00.  Conn  Silver-plated  Mellophone, 
R  $75.00.  Buffet  Wood  B  Flat  Boehm  Clarinet, 
f|  $155.00.  Conn  Silver-plated  Baritone  Horn, 

1  $110.00.  York  Silver-plated  Baritone  Horn, 

$100.00.  Besson  Silver-plated  Fluestel  Horn,  no 
case,  $60.00.  New  Buescher  Gold-lacquered 
^  Fluegel  Horn,  no  case,  $95.00.  Buffet  Wood 

i  Albert  System  Bass  Clarinet,  $165.00.  Buffet 
Wood  Albert  System  Alto  Clarinet,  $110.00. 
Kohlert  Wood  Boehm  Alto  Clarinet,  $200.00. 
Conn  Silver-plated  Upright  Alto  Horn,  $55.00. 
He^r  Gold-lacquered  Double  French  Horn, 
$190.00.  King,  Conn,  Buescher,  Martin,  etc.  “E” 
Flat  Alto  ^xophones,  $100.00  to  $125.00,  each. 
Buescher  Gold-lacquered  Baritone  Saxophone, 
$165.00.  Buescher  Silver-plated  Baritone  Saxo¬ 
phone,  like  new,  $195.00.  Carl  Fischer  Silver- 
a  plated  Baritone  Saxophone  with  case,  $110.00. 

ILyon  &  Healy  Gold-lacquered  Bass  Saxophone 
with  case,  $195.00.  Buescher  Silver-plated  Bass 
SMOphone  with  case,  $225.00.  Conn,  King, 
Buescher,  Holton  Trombones  with  case,  $75.00 
to  $95.00,  each.  King  Silver-tone  trombone  with 
case,  $140.00.  Conn  Silver-plated  BB  Sousaphone, 
$285.00.  King  Silver-plated  BB  Sousaphone, 
$275.00.  Selmer  Wood  Conservatory  Plateau 
Oboe.  $285.00.  Pan-American  Ebonite  Con¬ 
servatory  Oboe,  $147.50.  New  Artley  Sterling 
Silver  Head  Joint  Boehm  Flute,  $160.00.  Conn 
Sterling  Silver  Boehm  C  Flute  with  extra  trill 
keys.  $185.00.  Penzel  Mueller  Wood  Boehm  C 
Flute,  $60.00.  Conn  Metal  D  Flat  Boehm  Pic¬ 
colo,  $65.00.  Selmer  Silver  D  Flat  “B”  Pic¬ 
colo,  $110.00.  Buffet  Military  English  Horn, 
j  $125.00.  New  Crack-OToof  Cello,  $60.00.  Leedy 
L  Special  4  Octave  Xylophone  Marimba  with 
trunk,  $225.00.  Deagan  Artist  No.  264 — 4  Octave 
I  Special  Xylophone,  $175.00.  New  Kay  (Swing 
Master)  String  Bass  (crack-proof),  $275.00.  Set 
of  Pedal  Tympani,  $225.00.  Set  of  Hand  'IV>ned 
Tvmpani,  $125.00.  Conn  Gold-lacquered  E  Flat 
I  Bass  Horn,  $125.00.  Martin  Silver-plated  E  Flat 
Bass  Horn,  $125.00.  New  25  Bar  Glockenspiel 
with  Harness  Cover  and  Mallet,  $57.50.  New 
Heavyweight  25  Bar  Glockenspiel  with  Harness 
I  Cover  and  Mallet,  $75.00.  Holton  Collegiate  Sil- 
j  ver-plated  BB  Sousaphone,  $200.00.  Schmidt 
k  Silver-plated  Double  French  Horn,  $250.00. 
II  Heckel  System  Bassoon,  $295.00.  New  Artley 
■  Sterling  Silver  Flute.  $225.00.  New  Pedler  Wood 
B  Professional  B  Flat  Clarinet  in  case,  $175.00. 
f'(  Buescher  Gold-lacquered  BB  Sousaphone,  4  valve, 
$295.00.  York  Silver-plated  BB  Sousaphone, 
$250.00.  New  W  F  L  Drum  Co.,  White  lacquer 
Drum  Outfit  with  tunable  Tom  Toms,  $185.00. 

1  Leady  2Vj  Octave  Vibraphone,  $225.00.  York 
BB  Silver-plated  Recording  Bass  Horn,  $225.00. 
King  Silver-plated  Bell  Front  Recording  Baritone 
Horn  with  case,  $140.00.  Set  of  Selmer  Silver- 
plated  Full  Boehm  B  Flat  and  A  Clarinets  in 
double  case,  $175.00.  Guy  Humphrey  Woo<l 
Conservatory  Oboe,  $190.00.  Penzel  Mueller  Wood 
B  Flat  Boehm  Clarinet,  $145.00.  Selmer  Full 
Boehm  Wood  B  Flat  Clarinet,  $150.00.  Conn 
Gold-plated  Alto  Saxophone,  $175.00.  Pan  Amer- 
I  ican  Silver-plated  Alto  Saxophone,  $90.00.  King 
Gold-plated-  Tenor  Saxophone,  $195.00.  Holton 
Silver-plated  Tenor  Saxophone,  $125.00.  Couesnon 

B  (mid-lacquered  Baritone  Horn.  $60.00.  Couesnon 
(Jold-lacquered  Alto  Horn,  $45.00.  William  S. 
Haynes,  French  Model  Sterling  Silver  Flute  and 
William  S.  Haynes,  Standard  Model,  Sterling 
Silver  Flute,  Will  Take  Trades.  King  Silver- 
plated  Alto  Horn  with  case,  $75.00.  Conn  5 
Valve  Double  Front  Bell  Recording  Euphonium 
with  case,  $210.00.  Ludwig  4  Octave  Marimba, 
$165.00.  William  S.  Haynes  Sterling  Silver 
I  Boehm  B  Flat  CHarinet,  $175.00.  Conn  Silver- 
plated  Tenor  Saxophone  with  case,  $145.00. 

!  Getzen  Silver-plated  Comet,  Trumpet,  Alto 
Horn,  Mellophone,  and  French  Horn  Mouth¬ 
pieces,  at  $2.50  each.  Getzen  Silver-plated 
Trombone  and  Baritone  Horn  Mouthpieces,  at 
$2.00,  each.  New  Electronuse,  Three  Input 
Amplifier,  $75.00.  ’Selmer  Padless  Gold -lacquered 
Tenor  Saxophone  with  case,  $225.00.  And  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  instruments  available  for  immedi- 
Me  delivery  at  Bargain  Prices.  Write  for  Free 
^  Bargain  List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Ex- 
}  change.  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


INST.  &  REPAIRS— Cont. 

FOR  SALE — Conn  oboe,  conservatory  system, 
covered  holes,  automatic  octave  key,  tine  con¬ 
dition.  Complete  with  case  and  zipper  case 
cover,  price  —  $200.00.  Marguerite  Smith,  1421 

Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Silver  and  wood 
flutes  and  piccolos  such  as  Lot,  Haynes,  Rit- 
terhayisen,  Monnig,  Bettoney,  Conn — also  two 
good  oboes.  Chas.  W.  Lewis,  429  Webster  Ave., 

Chicago.  Illinois. _ 

FOR  SALE — Wurlitzer  harp,  good  condition, 
now  lieing  used  by  symphony  orchestra.  Inquiries 
invited.  Charlotte  Crawford,  472  Arthur  Street, 

Gary,  Indiana. _ 

PRIVATE  PARTY  must  sell  Xylophone. 

.Seely  2241.  _ _ 

ALTO  CLARINETS — bass  clarinets,  oboes,  bari¬ 
tone  sax.  string  bass,  recording  bass,  mello- 
phones.  Buffet  clarinet,  Haynes  flute,  expert  re¬ 
pairs  and  supplies.  School  Music  Service,  Cham- 

paign.  III. _ 

SELMER  full  Boehm  clarinet.  For  details,  con¬ 
tact  L.  P.  Schultz,  2  Park  Street.  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
DE  VOE'S  OF  PHILADELPHIA  have  instru¬ 
ments  needed  to  balance  your  band.  .Accredited 
schools  shipped  on  approval  and  satisfaction  as¬ 
sured.  Sousaphones — Conn  $240.  Holton  $200. 
Ikaritones — Conns  $145  &  $115.  Holton  $100. 
King  $110.  Mellophones — King,  Holton,  $75. 
Trombones — Conn.  King,  Holton  $75.  All  silver 
plated.  Also  clarinets,  cornets,  trumpets,  etc. 
Write  for  our  prices  before  ordering.  I)e  Voe's, 

5228  Oakland  Street,  Phila.,  24,  Pa. _ 

WE  REPAIR.  PLATE  AND  LACQUER  Band 
Instruments,  also  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Backed 
by  50  years  of  service.  Write  for  details  and 
prices.  Musical  Instrument  Exchange.  46  S. 
Division.  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan. 


Maurice  Cary,  of  the  Bellingham, 
Washington,  High  School,  won  a  su¬ 
perior  rating  in  the  French  horn  solo 
contest.  Region  One,  1945.  Harry  R. 
Pond  is  Instrumental  Instructor  in  the 
Bellingham  Public  Schools.  Let's  have 
more  pictures  of-  school  band  boys 
and  girls  who  rata  special  honor  for 
their  high  grade  musical  scholarship. 


_ REED  MAKING _ 

BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
are  nationally  known  among  school  bassonists 
for  their  satisfactory  service:  Four  reeds,  $2.40; 
$10  dozen.  John  E,  Ferrell,  2525-A  Juniata  St., 

St.  Louis  18,  Missouri. _ 

WALDO  OBOE  REEDS  guaranteed  handmade. 
Not  a  commercial  but  a  player’s  reed.  Selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
as  used  by  me  in  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Gold¬ 
man  Banci.  ^ch  reed  rings  “A”  tuning  gong 
sympathetically.  Test  your  embouchure.  Profes¬ 
sional  mmlel,  $1.10;  2  for  $2.00.  Sold  direct 
only.  Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Gfand  Concourse, 

Bronx,  New  York. _ 

OBOE  REEDS — I  will  make  your  reeds  perfect 
as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  :  easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  intonation. 
Mounted  on  Ijyree  tubes,  $1.15  each;  6  for  $6.50. 
Oboes,  English  horns,  new,  used.  Andre  Andraud, 

6409  Orchard  Lane,  Cincinnati  12,  Ohio. _ 

BASSOON  AND  OBOE  REEDS— Guaranteed 
to  be  free  and  easy  vibrating  reeds  or  return 
them  for  full  refund.  Sharp  or  flat  reeds  to  suit 
your  instrument ;  graded  strengths,  soft,  me¬ 
dium,  hard.  Every  reed  tested  and  sterilized. 
Oboe,  $1.25  each.  2  for  $2.50,  $12.00  dozen. 
Bassoon  $1.50  each,  2  for  $4.00,  $15.00  dozen, 
5c  each  paid  for  your  used  oboe  reed  tubes. 
Bob  Stevens,  2751  Laguna  St..  San  Francisco, 

Calif. _ 

FOR  SALE — Artist  Bassoon  Reeds — $1.75  each; 
delivered.  Hans  Meuser,  2521  Vine  Crest  Place. 
Cincinnati  20.  Ohio.  Principal  Bassoon,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Symphony  Orchestra.  Member  of  the 
Artist  Faculty.  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music. 
JACir^ 5PRATT  s1GNATURE“REEDS— fOT 
clarinet,  saxophone,  otwe,  Imssoon  and  all  reed 
instruments.  Carefully  hand  finished  and  per¬ 
sonally  testetl  reeds  of  select  cane.  Sterilized  by 
G.  E.  Sterilamp  and  p.acked  in  attractive,  sani¬ 
tary  boxes  and  plastic  containers.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Reed  making  tools  and  supplies. 
Write  for  free  reed  offer.  Woodwind  Shop,  5951 

Wash ington  Ave.,  St.  Louis  12,  Mo. _ 

CUSTOM  MADE  oboe  and  English  horn  reeds, 
made  to  fit  the  customers’  special  requirements. 
Every  reed  a  good  usable  reed,  no  duds.  Send 
for  trial  proposition.  Overhauling — repairing  in 
all  its  branches.  Alfred  A.  Wales.  110  Indiana 
Ave.,  Providence.  R.  I. 

UNIFORMS 

FOR  SALE;  50  beautiful  purple  gabardine  capes 
lined  with  gold  satin,  and  50  matching  military 
caps,  all  practically  new,  suitable  for  a  boys’ 
or  girls’  high  school  land.  Our  Elks’  Club 
Iioys’  hand  has  been  discontinued.  A  sample 
is  available.  Contact  Stanley  F.  Hall,  Harlior 

School,  New  London.  Conn. _ 

FOR  SALE;  One  Navy  blue,  naval  style  band 
directors  all  wool  uniform,  gold  braid,  buttons, 
and  citation  cord.  Size  26.  Excellent  condition. 
Price  $10.00.  G.  M.  Carney,  2119  Kentucky, 

Laurence.  KaiAas. _ 

FOR  SALE — 41  pairs  of  all  wool  whipcord 
trousers,  crimson,  trimmed  in  gold ;  19  black 
coats,  all  wool  serge  trimmed  in  gold ;  28  Pershing 
style  hats,  black  with  gold  trimming.  Complete 
$200.00.  Eastland  High  School,  Roseville, 

Michigan. _ 

(42)  BLACK  Orange  woolen  capes,  20  overseas 
caps,  15  neck  ties,  entire  lot  $126.00.  White 
Band  Coats  (new)  sizes  24  to  46.  Each  $4.00. 
Genuine  Bargains.  Forty  alike  green  mess  jackets 
tioys’,  young  men’s,  $120.00.  25  gray  woolen 

coats,  $70.00.  Seventy  green  velvet  jackets, 
adults,  $200.00.  Majorette  outfits.  Shakos,  $5.00. 
Band  Leaders’  suits,  coats,  caps.  Sixty  Beauti¬ 
ful  Orange  uniforms,  coats,  pants.  Shakos  Plumes. 
$400.00.  Tuxedo  suits,  single  breasted,  $15.00, 
$10.00.  Double  breasted,  $20.00.  Free  Lists. 
Wallace.  2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago. 


See  Next  Page  for  More  Interesting  Borgains 
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WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your  n 
_  steal  instruments.  Especially  need  cornets,  tn 

MISCELLANEOUS  p***-  metal.  wood  and  ebonite  clarinets,  tr« 

bones.  Antes,  oboes,  bassoons,  French  hor 

_ _  baritane  boms,  saxophones  of  all  kinds,  bass  i 

STRADIVARIZE  YOUR  VIOLINI  Plan  $2.00,  alto  clarinets,  percussion  instruments,  string 
guaranteed.  Know  more  about  improving  the  struments,  vibraphones,  marimbas,  etc.  Wj 
Viohn  Family,  Pianos,  Plucked  Instruments,  also  lu  what  yon  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraii 
Brass  and  Wo^winds.  Patmor  (Tonepost)  Fid-  We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelso 

diery,  Zion,  Illinois. _  Musical  Instmment  _  Exchange,  446  Michi| 

HOW  I  BECAME  A  CORNETIST— A  treatise  '  !>«*”>'*  26,  Michigan, 
on  eliminating  drudgery  and  faulty  practice. 

Packed  with  thousands  of  invaluable  ideas  by 
the  Master  Cornetist,  Herbert  Clarke.  Price 
$1.00.  Joseph  Huber,  3413  Wyoming  St.,  St. 

Louis  18,  Mo. 


See  Preceding  Page  for  More 
Interesting  Bargains 


GET  YOUR  MUSIC  READY  for  playing  and 
publishing.  Send  me  your  melody  for  free 
advice,  and  prices  on  arranging.  Ed  Chenette. 
Shamrock,  Texas. 


CASH  PAID  FOR  GRADUATION  caps, 
gowns,  and  hoods,  regardless  of  quantity.  Lind¬ 
ner,  1S3-SM  West  33rd  St..  New  York  City  1, 


Herman  Bellstedt 

(Begins  on  page  12) 


RECORDINGS— Clarke.  Pryor,  Kryl,  Rogers, 
Sousa  Specialist.  500  Goodman,  500  Crosby, 
500  Dorsey ;  thousands — all  Name  Bands.  Great¬ 
est  classic  singers,  Caruso,  Galli-Curci  and  hun¬ 
dreds  such  artists.  Early  stars  of  stage  and 
vodvil.  Josephine  Mayer,  Santa  Barbara,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


teacher  whose  memory  shall  he 
vered  forever  by  his  former  associatid 
yet  living.  He  was  an  inspiration. 

Bellstedt  was  an  individual  soloisG 
with  a  style  all  his  own.  His  originag 
comet  solos  were  many,  appealing  tti 
all  types  of  performances.  In  his  sts^ 
dent  days,  young  Herman  was  very, 
careful  to  practice  every  exercise  cor}, 
rectly,  being  absolutely  sure  on  ths^ 
different  intervals,  and  always  paying’ 
strict  attention  to  the  production  of  a 
pure  musical  tone  in  all  registers. 

Quoting  Dr.  Simon  once  more;  "I 
doubt  very  much  that  I  would  have 
met  with  half  of  the  success  that  good  < 
fortune  has  bestowed  upon  me,  if  it  ' 
were  not  for  the  masterful  teaching i 
and  friendly  guidance  of  the  iate  Her^ 
man  Bellstedt.  He  took  much  prtdt: 
in  my  development  and  closely  inln^ 
enced  my  career  from  the  preliminary} 
stages  of  my  boyhood  to  the  days  of 
my  tours  from  coast  to  coast  as  tbt^ 
premier  soloist  and  assistant  condnsd 
tor  of  the  celebrated  Sousa  Band.  W4 
were  always  in  close  contact  with  eac^ 
other  till  the  day  of  his  death.  In| 
truth,  it  was  while  writing  for  m*j 
that  the  end  came,  and  I  hold  anil  J 
cherish  the  manuscript  upon  which^  | 
his  prolific  pen  had  slipped,  bringing  ! 
to  a  ciose  the  life  of  one  of  the  greabfi 
est  cornetists  of  all  time,  and  one  oH 
the  greatest  authorities  of  the  military*  ^ 
band  in  the  world.  In  addition  to  all  : 
this,  he  was  my  dear  and  inspirini^  i 
friend.” 

In  May,  1926,  Bellstedt  paid  his  old^ 
comrade.  Dr.  Clarke,  a  visit  at  Long^ 
Beach  (California),  meeting  all  the.' 
members  of  the  Municipal  Band  theaj 
under  Dr.  Clarke’s  direction.  He  laugh-., 
ingly  remarked  to  his  old  friend  that; 
“I  am  good  for  another  20  years.”  Yet,; 
on  June  8,  1926,  Just  two  weeks  later, 
he  passed  away  at  the  home  of  hlt2 
son  in  San  FYancisco,  in  his  69tb  year.-) 
Thus  passed  on  one  of  the  supreme^ 
masters  of  the  cornet  and  a  musiciaa 
par  erceUence — Herman  Bellstedt. 


FOR  SALE — Photos  of  famous  bands  (Sousa, 
Pryor,  Kryl,  Gilmore,  BuHalo  Bill.  N.  Y. 
World's  Fair  of  1940,  Goldman,  U.  S.  Marine, 
Etc.).  Also  famous  artists  (Sousa,  Pryor,  Lib- 
erati,  Kryl,  Innes,  Goldman,  LaBarre,  Simon. 
Clarke,  Bellstedt.  Conway,  Creatore,  Thetford, 
Cusumano,  VanderCook,  etc.).  Write  for  price 
list  of  various  sizes  to — C.  H.  Larkin,  Joline 
Avenue.  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey. _ 


?OR  SALE:  Uniforms;  Red  Coats,  White 
rousers  (serge)  with  Red  stripes.  Caps,  all 
ailor  made.  $5.00  per  suit.  74  coats  @  $3.00.  76 
'aps  O  $1.00.  37  Trousers  9  $1.00.  2  Com¬ 
pete  M^rette  uniforms.  6  Skirts  @  $1.00.  48 
Selts  (Free  with  Suits).  Lodi  Union  High 
school,  Lodi,  California. 


PHOTO  POSTCARDS  OP  YOUR  BAND. 
100  for  $4.50.  Photostamps  100  for  $2.00,  sam¬ 
ples  free.  Enlargements,  cuts.  William  Filline, 
3141  Warren  Ave.,  Chicago  12,  Ill. 


Volume  16 

Just  a  FEW  Left 


Ju$t  a  few  volume$.  They'll  go 
on  the  first  orders  received.  Many 
have  been  disappointed  in  past 
years  because  they  neglected  to 
order  their  volumes  early.  Mail 
your  order,  now,  for  volume  16 
which  contains  the  complete  school 
year  of  issues,  September,  1944 
through  June,  1945. 

Volumes  handsomely  bound  with 
stiff  cover,  durable  binding  fabric, 
gold  lettering.  Price,  $3.75  each 
volume,  plus  t5c  for  postage. 

Send  your  order  todayl  Send 
$3.90  cash  with  order. 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  No.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago  1 
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